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Marshalling Soviet resources 


Nuclear fireballs over the Arctic and family squab- 
bles with the Stalinists draw world attention away 
from this fact: The Soviet economy is badly strained. 

Industrial growth has been spectacular; it will con- 
tinue strong. But it will be harder to come by in the 
next few years. Note this report from McGraw-Hill 
correspondents and Business Week magazine: 

Agriculture is sick, and huge investments in mech- 
anization, electrification, irrigation are now essential. 
Transport and distribution systems cannot carry the 
load; monumental waste and inefficiency, coupled with 
corrupt practices, take a heavy toll. For all the un- 
doubted triumphs of Soviet research, it is slow get- 
ting out of the lab and into use. Bizarre contrasts 
within a factory: women hand-carrying goods from 
one modern automated production line to another. 
Finally, the “revolution of rising expectations” araong 
consumers is pressing on the Kremlin. 

The need: better use of existing resources. That is 
why Mr. Khrushchev calls for a one-year moratorium 
on new building while existing projects are finished. 
And he emphasizes “capitalist” techniques: “We must 
elevate the importance of profit and profitability. In 
order that enterprises fulfill their plans better, they 
should be given more opportunities to handle their 
profits and use them more extensively to encourage 
good work . . .” Khrushchev goes on to extol modern 
management methods, return-on-investment measure- 
ment, liberal credit—all of which makes Karl Marx’s 
labor theory of value a dead letter. 


In the world market 


What does all this mean to the world business com- 
munity? These points come to mind: 

1. The USSR as a market will grow. It will con- 
tinue to import entire factories (like the latest order 
for Swedish slaughter-house equipment) and consumer 
goods to fill gaps, free Soviet resources. 

2. The USSR will sell more gold. Though the 
Seven-Year Plan calls for a big rise in two-way trade, 
the Soviets have precious little that anyone wants to 
buy save oil. Expect increasing pressure to “buy 
Russian”—but when that doesn’t supply the needed 
exchange, gold will be used. 

3. The USSR will be less free with its “aid” pro- 
grams. Moscow is getting more choosy about whom 
it helps and how much. Like the U.S.A. it is annoyed 
by the political attitudes of some aid recipients (Mr. 
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Nasser of Egypt, for example). Further, the USSR 
has not got the resources for the broad, worldwide 
assistance program it has talked of in the past. 


Second look at IADB 


A year ago few international financial men paid 
much attention to the fledgling Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. Now they are taking another look: 
IADB could well become a power, politically as well 
as economically. 

By early last month its loans had reached nearly 
$190-million. Besides its own capital (to be $1,000- 
million), IADB is agent for $400-million of the 
U.S.A.’s “social progress fund” for Latin America. 
And the U.S. recently told the Bank that it would get 
at least $200-million more yearly for the next decade. 

IADB now sees itself as a funnel, an organizer of 
consortia to aid Latin America. It has so far tapped 
14 private U.S. banks, four European banks, a 
European Common Market agency, and Argentina for 
assistance. It hopes to become a factor in the bond 
market with sales underwritten in Wall Street. 

Note IADB’s loans to private industry—they may 
play an important role along with the credits for 
“social” works like housing and water systems. One 
went to a Brazilian manufacturer of oilfield equip- 
ment—$650,000, 10 years at 5%4%. Another went 
to a Peruvian cement maker. 

But these hard-money loans are fairly good-risk in- 
vestments anywhere. To date, [ADB has been feel- 
ing its way; no properly-outlined request has been 
refused and most have been for projects which do 
not directly require reform commitments on the part 
of any Latin American government. 

Political problems will come soon. IADB will have 
to deal with cries of pain and criticism if it insists, 
as it is supposed to do, on certain economic, social, 
or political reforms as condition for a loan. 


The grand design 


The hazy outlines of an Atlantic Economic Com- 
munity loom on the horizon (IM—Aug, p16). Last 
month two distinguished Americans reported~-Con- 
gress urging a U.S. “trading partnership” with Europe. 
And several senior government officials started the cam- 
paign to align US. tariff policy with that of Europe. 

For a report on how three key capitals view the 
prospects, turn the page. 





A united Europe in 1963? How three 


Letter from London 


British businessmen are begin- 
ning to take entry into the Euro- 
pean Common Market almost for 
granted—though they realize that 
a lot of tough bargaining is still 
ahead. Quite apart from British 
efforts to cushion the blow for the 
producers of New Zealand butter, 
Australian soft wheat, Canadian 
aluminum and so on, no country 
can take lightly the prospects of an 
overnight 50% cut in its import 
tariffs. That’s what the first tariff 
alignment may amount to, if all 
goes according to plan, by January 
1, 1963. 

Lots of British manufacturers 
think they will be ruined—and they 
say so loudly. They are mainly the 
small firms in highly protected in- 
dustries. Among the large com- 
panies, the majority has been in 
favor of a big, tariff-less market 
with Europe for some time. 

Says Paul Chambers, head of 
Imperial Chemical Industries: “I 
believe freer trade between Britain 
and Continental Europe will better 
the prospects of the live, efficient 
business. But the less efficient or 
those in industries that are no 
longer appropriate to British con- 
ditions will suffer . . . The net re- 
sult will be lower costs and much 
healthier industrial conditions.” He 
said that in late October to the 
Conference of the British Institute 
of Management—and no one ob- 
jected. 

Look at the record. Until two 
years ago, the Commonwealth took 
45% of British exports, West Eu- 
rope only 15%. Last year, the 
Commonwealth was still taking 
45% but West Europe took 27%. 
In the third quarter of 1961, Britain 
sold to West Europe 20% more 
than in the same quarter of 1960. 
(12% more to Germany, 27% 
more to France, 24% more to Italy 
and to Belgium). 

These are the first results of the 
new idea that is getting into the 
heads of businessmen: One day 
soon the UK market will be part 
of the European Common Market, 
so better start selling there! 

Meanwhile, Continental import- 
ers and marketing experts com- 
plain bitterly of old-fashioned Brit- 
ish designs and weak selling tech- 
nique. 
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A lot of discussion is going on 
about these failings. | Example: 
Three leading French marketing ex- 
perts were brought to London a 
few weeks ago by Sales Audits Ltd., 
British consultants, for a two-day 
meeting with around 100 British 
executives on how to sell in the 
French market. 

Said Adam Johnstone, chief of 
Sales Audit: “One thing that came 
out clearly is that the average 
French housewife or the average 
French manufacturer rarely buy 
British goods, largely because they 
have no chance of ever selling 
them.” Similar meetings are ar- 
ranged on the marketing, advertis- 
ing, packaging, promoting of British 
products in Italy, West Germany, 
Scandinavia. 

On a much larger scale, the Ex- 
port Council for Europe set up by a 
group of businessmen with govern- 
ment encouragement was to hold a 
mammoth conference late last 
month at which 1000 senior execu- 
tives were expected. To mark its 
importance, Prime Minister Mac- 
millan and two other ministers were 
scheduled to address the confer- 
ence. 

British opinion is well aware that 
joining a tight regional group must 
mean damaging old trade ties with 
others outside—not only the Com- 
monwealth, but the U.S.A., Japan, 
Latin America. For the present, 
the British have their hands full 
preparing for the competitive clash 
with German, French, and Italian 
products. But it is very widely 
accepted that the European Com- 
mon Market must lead to some- 
thing wider—an Atlantic or Free 
World union. 

There’s no doubt at all that Har- 
old Macmillan thinks like this 
People say that when Presiden“ 
Kennedy persuaded him to go all- 
out for agreement with the EEC. 
Kennedy promised in return to 
work for an Atlantic or larger trad- 
ing system that would include the 
U.S.A. and Canada once Britain 
was safely in the European group. 
That thought is certainly in the 
minds of many British business peo- 
ple as they get ready for the slaugh- 
ter of the small, the marginal, the 
high-cost, and the comfortably old- 
world businesses. 


Letter 


Travel around the Common 
Market capitals these days and you 
will run into a mixture of excite- 
ment and anxiety over Britain’s bid 
to join the European Economic 
Community. Much depends on 
whom you talk to—businessman, 
politician, or government technician 
—but on balance you will come 
away with the definite impression 
that by the end of 1962 London 
will be a member of the club. 

Actually, you can approach Brit- 
ain’s bid in two ways. 

For many government techni- 
cians, notably French, the prob- 
lems raised by London’s EEC appli- 
cation are staggering. It is no 
exaggeration to say that Britain’s 
negotiations with the Six will be 
the most difficult set of economic 
talks undertaken in the postwar 
period. “We honestly wonder,” says 
one high Quai d’Orsay official, 
“whether the British really under- 
stand the complexities of the prob- 
lem.” This fretting is echoed by 
top EEC commissioners in Brussels, 
and you will hear much the same 
from many businessmen. 

The second approach waves aside 
such sour talk. Talk with someone 
like France’s Jean Monnet, who has 
an enviable record of predicting 
postwar trends, and you cannot 
help but feel optimistic. Europeans 
like Monnet feel the struggle is 
over. For them the main decision 
was taken in London, when the 
British decided to take the leap into 
Europe. “Yes, there are difficul- 
ties,” admits Monnet, “but that is 
what we have such excellent tech- 
nicians for—to handle them.” 

With Britain in, what happens to 
the bustling community? This basic 
question is making the rounds all 
over Europe. Answers at this stage 
can only be tentative, of course. 
But here is the way experienced ob- 
servers are thinking: 

To begin with, Britain’s success- 
ful EEC entry will bring in other 
members. It is certain that Den- 
mark and Norway, for example, 
will hurry in behind the British. 
Then, around this group of nine 
EEC members, will gather a host 
of associated members such as 
Sweden, Austria, Eire, and perhaps 
even Switzerland. These associated 
members, while not taking part in 
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capitals view the prospects 


from Paris 


EEC’s political activities, will non- 
theless form part of the widening 
economic bloc. 

For most businessmen, this blos- 
soming out of EEC’s economic 
sphere should, in the long run, 
make life easier. It will not be 
necessary, when pondering invest- 
ment decisions, to think of Western 
Europe as a divided region. The 
other side of the coin, of course, 
may not be as attractive. Having 
learned to work out their plans 
within the framework of the six 
nations involved, EEC businessmen 
now have to worry about the Brit- 
ish moving in. Obviously, the 
British expect to sharply increase 
their exports to the Six. 

Some French experts are dis- 
turbed by the competition implicit 
in big British firms’ capacity to in- 
vest, bringing with them to France 
U.S. capital and techniques now 
based in Britain. The British, they 
believe, will gain great efficiency 
once in the club. 

Still, you hear much less panicky 
talk today from, say, French busi- 
nessmen about British competition 
than you heard in pre-EEC days 
about German competition. French 
industry has discovered it is a lot 
more competitive than it thought. 
More important, the French have 
learned to like the open frontier 
psychology. Thus they are facing 
up to British membership, rather 
than running away from it. 

Many Europeans already are 
looking beyond the current increase 
in EEC membership: the postwar 
dream of a real Atlantic Commun- 
ity, based on economic and politi- 
cal ties even tighter than those now 
in force. 

No one is pushing this concept 
hard, of course. But some observ- 
ers see Canada, for example, inch- 
ing toward the EEC. If this hap- 
pens, on an active or associate 
membership basis, would the U.S.A. 
be far behind? 

In short, there are men in Eu- 
rope today who feel Britain’s his- 
toric decision to join Continental 
Europe may set in motion a storm 
of forces which, when the dust set- 
tles, will have transformed com- 
pletely the already inadequate 
framework of the Atlantic Com- 
munity. 


Letter from Washington 


The bright young men of the 
Kennedy Administration view the 
growth and prospective expansion 
of the European Common Market 
with unreserved enthusiasm. They 
look beyond the immediate trade 
problems to what is essentially a 
political vision of a radical reorgan- 
ization of the entire non-Commun- 
ist world. They have no doubt that 
the U.S.A. and Canada will inevi- 
tably be attracted into an Atlantic 
Free Trade Area just as Britain and 
its partners are being drawn into 
the EEC. 

The Japanese would then have to 
be associated with this industrial 
community, which would perforce 
have to extend liberal aid to devel- 
oping countries. And the commu- 
nity would have to offer, at least 
initially, free access to its markets 
for the goods of the developing 
lands while permitting them to pro- 
tect their budding industries from 
Atlantic and Japanese competition. 

President Kennedy’s planners 
are more excited by the political 
implications of this development 
than by the economic. They see 
it as the long-term answer to the 
Communist challenge, to the prob- 
lem of finding a durable new rela- 
tionship with the developing coun- 
tries now that colonialism is dead. 
Even the domestic U.S. problem of 
maintaining more rapid economic 
growth is seen as easier to solve in 
a highly integrated international 
economy. 

Businessmen, however, are not so 
sure. Many have not seriously 
thought about such a prospect. The 
fev who have divide into those 
powerful internationally-minded 
companies that would welcome in- 
tegration, and those frequently 
smaller, less efficient industries hor- 
rified by the idea. Nearly all think 
such a vision is still “years 
away.” 

Visions cannot become realities 
without concrete policies. Though 
the Kennedy Administration is just 
beginning to get to work, you can 
see the shadow of the grand design. 

The U.S. has already taken a 
lead in seeking international solu- 
tions to the problem of stabilizing 
markets for products of the devel- 
oping nations (notably in textiles 
and coffee). The U.S. has also 
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sponsored the moves to strengthen 
the international monetary system. 
But much more important is a new 
foreign trade policy. 

Mr. Kennedy’s advisers are urg- 
ing him to make a radical break 
with the traditional U.S. reciprocal 
trade policy (IM—Oct.p3). They 
want him to ask for authority to 
make across-the-board tariff cuts, 
to scrap the present system for 
protecting domestic industries. 

This is essentially the European 
approach to razing trade barriers. 
If adopted, it would permit the 
U.S.A. to move towards an eventual 
Atlantic Common Market, and per- 
haps supplement its aid to Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia with 
“one-way” trade concessions. 

The President is above all a 
political animal, and is keenly 
aware of how strong the opposition 
would be to the “grand design.” 
The present Congress is more con- 
servative than any in recent times; 
a strong tide of protectionism is 
running; next year is an election 
year. Paradoxically, it is for these 
reasons that Kennedy’s advisers are 
urging him to take a bold line. 
Otherwise, they argue, Congress 
will let the reciprocal trade act ex- 
pire and a real drift back to pro- 
tectionism could set in. By asking 
for the moon, Mr. Kennedy may 
get a launching pad. And last 
month it looked as if the President 
was getting ready to ask. 

The immediate trading problems 
which the enlargement of the EEC 
will present to the U.S.A. may im- 
prove the chances for the Bold 
Approach. On balance, the expan- 
sion of the market should be favor- 
able to U.S. traders—discrimination 
within the larger market probably 
will be no greater than it would 
have been if the Outer Seven and 
the EEC had gone their separate 
ways. 

It is just beginning to dawn on 
Americans that an economic com- 
munity potentially equal in power 
to the U.S.A. is emerging. That 
community will deeply affect not 
only the U.S. economy but Latin 
America, Africa, Asia as well. This 
provides a powerful argument for 
giving the U.S.A. a strong new 
bargaining lever with which to 
protect its interests. 





American Letter 


Flank attack on protectionism 


A legislative battle that the Kennedy government 
cannot afford to lose is the modernization of U.S. 
trade policy (page 3). Some of the strategy is already 
apparent—and it involves taxes. 

The government hopes to blunt the protectionist 
argument that foreign businessmen have better tax 
incentives, hence another competitive advantage on top 
of their lower wage costs. So Mr. Kennedy is moving 
to liberalize the allowable rates of depreciation for 
industries that are hard-pressed by foreicn competi- 
tion. 

He will also seek, when Congress reconvenes next 
month, an across-the-board tax credit for business— 
a deduction amounting to 8% of a company’s spend- 
ing on new equipment. When this was offered to 
business earlier this year, it was turned down: What 
was wanted was the depreciation reform. Now Ken- 
nedy thinks the economy needs both. A comparison 
that worries Washington: Western Europe is spending 
over 15% of its gross product on capital goods, while 
the U.S. invests only 10%. 

The trouble is Congress will consider Kennedy’s 
tax-credit plan in the light of his depreciation reform 
policy. Congressmen worry about the lost revenue— 
it is estimated that an 8% credit will mean an annual 
loss of $1,100-million in taxes. There is a theory 
that lower taxes act as a stimulus to business activity, 
which then will produce an increase in total tax 
revenue even at lower rates. But Congress is reluctant 
to put this theory to the test. !.ather, it will demand 
specific measures to make up any losses. 


First concession to textiles 


Textiles are the first to benefit from the use of 
tax policy to make industry more competitive. This 
industry has the special problem of competing against 
imports from just about everywhere. Faster depreci- 
ation rates may help soften demands for more pro- 
tection. 

What the government did was to cut the “useful 
life” rating of textile equipment—for depreciation 
purposes—from 25 years to 15 years (and in some 
cases to 12 years). The depreciation formula stays 
the same: 66% of the cost of new equipment is 
recovered in the first half of useful life, with the 
remaining 33% deducted over the second half. Thus, 
as the result of an administrative decision—by the 
Treasury Department—the effective depreciation al- 
lowance is increased without the approval of Congress. 


Here is the result of the new schedule: 

Suppose a textile company buys a machine worth 
$10,000. Cash recovery under the new schedule will 
be $6,666 in 742 years, as opposed to 12% years 
under the old schedule. The remaining 33% is recov- 
ered in the following 742 years as opposed to 12% 
years. 

This new schedule is already in effect, and the 
result will be a substantial increase in cash flow for 
textile companies. And this means that Kennedy 
is thinking in terms of liberal concessions for hard- 
pressed industries, not just token adjustments. 


Spotlight on capital spending 


Kennedy’s tax-reform measures could provide a 
welcome push to the U.S. economy next year. There 
has been much worry about consumer spending (IM— 
Nov.), but there is also debate about the prospects 
for increased spending by industry. 

Pessimists argue there is a persistence of excess 
capacity, prospects of increased wage costs, and pres- 
sure from Washington to hold prices down. The 
result: a continuing squeeze on profits. They fore- 
cast a business decline before the end of 1962. 

Optimists argue that the cost-cutting efforts of 
industry in recent months, coupled with higher operat- 
ing rates to come, will make for wider profit margins. 
And with profits moving up, they predict, the capital 
spending curve will strengthen as 1962 wears on. 

McGraw-Hill’s Department of Economics, which 
has just completed its annual survey of capital spend- 
ing plans, reports an unusual amount of “tentative 
planning.” But the trend is in the right direction: up. 
Assuming a maximum “firming” of plans, capital 
spending in 1962 may rise 12% above 1961. 


Capital is where you find it 


Speaking of capital spending plans, note that West 
Germany’s Henschel-Werke GmbH will spend over 
$6-million next year on rationalization of its produc- 
tion facilities—the company has a new “super” diesel 
locomotive in the development stage. Henschel is 
getting the bulk of this investment capital from its 
new American partners (44% ownership), an unusual 
consortium that includes a bank, a university, a mutual 
fund, and a company pension fund. Fritz-Aurel 
Goergen, president of Henschel, retained 51% con- 
trol and reserved 5% ownership as an incentive for 
Henschel managers. 
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IBM’s delicate giants regularly air-shipped! 


“Brains”, computers, electric typewriters 
(by the hundreds) and IBM's whole world 
of complex business machines, fly when 
they travel! From the U.S. to Europe, from 
plant to plant, these finely engineered 
instruments are transported by KLM. 


iBM, as promoters of business efficiency, 
know that airspeeding their products pro- 
vides more efficient distribution. They also 
know air freight allows a minimum of pro- 
tective packing; fewer adjustments to ma- 
chines on arrival meaning earlier use; 
better customer service, etc... All these 
extras, and more, result in improved returns 
on investments made. 


KLM's scheduled all cargo and passenger/ 
cargo aircraft (and special freight charter 
flights) make it possible to fly your cargo 
to almost any destination! Use KLM's 
world-wide ‘‘Sales-Aid" Service which ope- 
rates from more than 200 widely-scattered 
KLM offices to furnish you the latest facts 
on local conditions, and assist your export 
programme. Let KLM Sales Engineers call 
on you and show you how to best benefit 
by air freighting... by KLM! 





Contact your Freight Agent, Freight Forwar- 
der or KLM office for further information. 


tp 4 
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=——i—= Timken 


bearings roll 
sss steel at 
lower cost 
to make cars 
and toys 
and schools 


cost less 


ince 1927, almost 1,500 steel mills have had Timken tapered roller 

bearings installed on the roll necks. By practically eliminating friction 
and cutting scrap losses, Timken bearings keep down the cost of steel— 
make more steel available for countless products, help make a better life 
for you and your children. 

It’s the tapered design that enables Timken bearings to take all the loads— 
up and down and sideways. Throughout all industry, Timken bearings give 
longer life with less maintenance. Help machines _ Industry rolls on 
run smoother and better. The Timken Roller TI S 
Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio, U.S.A. Cable: 

“TIMROSCO”. Timken bearings manufactured in Aus- po peas 


; tapered roller bearings 
tralia, Brazil, Canada, England, France and U.S.A. since 1899) ~ 
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EDITORS’ PAGE 





We were leafing through the 1961 issues of International Manage- 
ment the other day, in hopes of inviting a visit from the editorial 


muse, 


And we were struck by the variety of opinions expressed 


in our pages by men of affairs. A few of them are reproduced below, 
together with the month in which they appeared. Take them in the 
nature of a “review of the year” or, perhaps more important, with 
the thought that they may provide some guidance in assessing the 
prospects for 1962. 


What They Said in 1961 


JANUARY “The most pressing problem is to make 
increasingly effective use of the limited labor supply, 
particularly engineering talent, available in our coun- 
try and other highly-industrialized nations. In order 
to remain competitive ... we will be under continuing 
pressure to increase productivity—without affecting 
our traditionally high quality standards.” 
Sven T. Aberg, President 
L.M. Ericsson Telephone Co., Stockholm 


FEBRUARY ‘I believe that capitalism has been stead- 
ily absorbing certain aspects of socialism, and com- 
munism in turn has been showing signs of taking in 
some features of capitalism. . . . Accordingly Japan 
will in the future gradually overcome the threat [of 
communism] through a high economic growth process 
and by steadily expanding its social security system 
and correcting inequalities of income.” 

Hidezo Inaba, Economist, Tokyo 


MARCH “I believe we have combined the economic 
and social interests of this business in the right way. 
.. - Hence we laid down in our new articles of associa- 
tion after the war that the aim of our enterprise is not 
only economic-materialistic, but also economic-social. 
The article reads: ‘In order to promote the interest of 
all concerned with it, the Company shall aim at a long- 
term welfare policy and maximum useful employ- 
ment’.”’ 
Frederik J. Philips, President, 
Philips Lamp Works, Eindhoven 


APRIL “I think the managerial mind has become more 
important than the technical mind. I think the wor- 
ship of the expert, of the scientist, is going to give 
way to the realization that without people who know 
how to put all the elements together, most of the as- 
pirations of the underdeveloped countries, and the 
developed countries too, will fail.” 
David E. Lilienthal, Chairman, 
Development & Resources Corp., New York 


MAY 


“We do not want our sons to be employees of 
foreign - companies—we must develop our own in- 
dustry.” 


Alfredo Navarrete, General Manager, 
Nacional Financiera, Mexico City 


JUNE “A high level of technology is no longer limited 
to countries with high standards of living. As a result 
businessmen are being forced into a period of a new 
and severest kind of competition. It is a competition, 
so to speak, between the very different standards of 
life that exist in the world today.” 
Hans C. Boden, Chairman 
AEG, Frankfurt/Main 


JULY “Business must recognize the role of planning, 
which too often is deemed antagonistic to private in- 
itiative. The experiences of Japan, Italy, and France 
show that planning by government can be an ally of 
private enterprise.” 

Philippe de Seynes, United Nations 


AUGUST “It is certain that businessmen in many 
nations have not yet applied the thorough-going hard- 
headedness that characterizes their approach to pro- 
duction, finance, and research to the problems of adver- 
tising. Once they do—and there are signs that they 
are beginning to—advertising’s image will come into 
focus.” 

Anonymous Advertising Man 


SEPTEMBER “We have built highly complex power 

dams and steel mills in rudimentary economies that, 

technologically speaking, are just out of the Dark 

Ages. [What they need] is newly-fashioned technology 
custom-tailored to their needs.” 

Jack Baranson, Staff Associate, 

Committee for Economic Development, New York 


OCTOBER “A giant new industry will emerge... . 

With the collateral industries it creates, housing can 

become a major factor in the industrializing of Latin 
America.” 

J. Peter Grace, President, 

W. R. Grace & Co., New York 


NOVEMBER “One is bound to ask the question 

whether there has not been, and is not still, too great 

a tendency to allocate too much effort to building up 

machines and factories, and too little to the human 
beings who will be essential to operate them.” 

Sir Leslie Rowan, Director, 

Vickers Ltd., London 
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We refuse to design your records system 
until we know your problem. 


First, we wanted you to see what a blank even heard of? (Don’t be surprised if we have. 
Kardex® System card looks like. We've been in this business a long time.) 

Because when we sit down to talk about your Whatever the problem, a Kardex Visible Rec- 
records, that’s where we'll start—from the be- ’ ords System will give you better control of your 
ginning. business situation 

We’ll want to know your problem first, so we Just as an example, Kardex can cut account- 
can design a specific system to solve it. ing time in half. It can make one record do the 

So pick a difficult one. Inventory. Personnel. work of ten. It can make two cabinets do the 
Credit. Accounting. Production. Collections. Ac- work of a dozen 
counts Receivable. Purchasing. A Kardex system tells you what’ going on, 

Take your choice. what isn’t going on, an 

Or is it a problem that you think we've neve Which is about all y« 


Memington. Fland 


min 





from Monsanto 
knows 100 words 
for paper 


Monsanto Mersize* has introduced a new high level of sizing efficiency 
in treating pulp at the lowest possible cost. Scriptite* wet strength 
resins help make paper a virtually new material that today seriously 
competes in many applications with textiles, wood, plastics—even 
metal! Lytron*, a clear, glossy latex coating, makes paper cups and 
plates unusually resistant to grease, cold or boiling hot water. Sterox*, 
a rewetting agent, greatly increases the absorbency of paper towels 
and tissues. Talk over your paper problems with your local Monsanto 
representative! There are more than 100 paper chemicals he can offer 
you. Draw on his knowledge or write for additional data to Monsanto 
Chemical Company, Overseas Division, St. Louis 66, Missouri, U.S.A. 


colloidal silica; Defoamer PC-1344 for non-aqueous systems; 
Scriptite wet-strength resins; Lytron latex coating resins and 
a complete line of plasticizers. *Trademark Registered 


MONSANTO PAPER CHEMICALS: Mersize sizes and forti- 
iying agents; Santobrite* water-soluble preservatives; Syton* 





READERS’ REPORT 





Teaching Machines 


Sir... Your July article “Educators 
Turn to Machines and a New Method” 
was brought to our attention by your 
representative. 

As you may know, South Africa has 
a great deal in common with your 
Deep South. Nothing is known here 
of new teaching machines. My com- 
pany pioneered modern teaching 
methods in this vast country of ours 
and now after so many years of hard 
work we appear to be on the threshold 
of a more general acceptance of audio- 
visual teaching aids. 

L. J. Barr 

Director 
Educational Distributors (Pty.) Ltd. 
Johannesburg, South Africa 


Housing for Latin America 


Sir ... We all considered your Octo- 
ber article “Housing Opportunities 
Loom in Latin America” excellent. 
We hope that such frank reporting of 
the problems we encounter will go 
far toward helping us solve those 
problems. 

Perhaps you would be interested 
to hear that construction is now 
underway in Costa Rica and Hon- 
duras on projects similar to the one 
in Guatemala. Negotiations are being 
concluded for other ventures in El 
Salvador and Ecuador, and we are ex 
ploring possibilities in Nicaragua, 
Panama, and Colombia. We are dis- 
cussing a joint venture in Peru with 
World Homes, Inc. In all these projects 
our units will sell for under $1,500, and 
payments will be scaled to current 
local rents. In all cases possible we 
are using local labor and materials 
and working in cooperation with local 
partners, usually on a 50-50 basis. 

Again, congratulations on a fine 
avticle. 

Peggy Poor 
Micasa Organization 
Quito, Ecuador 


Sir ... Your October article on hous- 
ing in Latin America will serve to 
reinforce the efforts of my colleagues 
in getting a feasible guarantee/ 
guaranty system operating in Brazil. 
The system that we have devised is 
simplicity itself and can be applied in 
most underdeveloped countries after 
a sound study of the legal structure 
of each country. In putting it to use 
we will require all the publicity pos- 
sible so we can educate local investors 
to invest their money locally instead 
of in New York and Zurich bank 
accounts. 

We are planning to unveil our 
project for investment guarantees 
during a development forum to be 
held in Vitoria during the month of 
November. 

Charles Ekke1 


Vitoria, Brazil 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Generator 
Power you can trust 


Where safety and profit depend heavily on 
electricity produced by engine power, the 
special way Allis-Chalmers builds engine 
generator sets becomes important. 
Allis-Chalmers is the only company in 
the world that builds all major components 
—diesel engines, generators, switchgear 
and voltage regulators. This assures you 
coordinated engineering, balanced capacity 
of each unit, and single manufacturer re- 
sponsibility. Specialists from one respon- 
sible company, with years of experience in 
engine and electrical engineering and man- 
ufacture, offer you complete engine gen- 


* MINING + AGRICULTURE - 


SERVING THE WORLD IN MANUFACTURING - 
PUBLIC WORKS - 





Model 16000 diesel generator providing 
electric power for motors on a crusher. 
Allis-Chalmers engine generator sets are 
available in sizes from 30 to 300 kw 


erator sets that are practical, economical 
and dependable. 

Allis-Chalmers generator sets are qual- 
ity-built in every respect — quick-starting 
engines that are noted for economy... . 
brushless generators that save many dollars 
in maintenance and downtime . . . auto- 
matic voltage regulators with no moving 
parts to wear or burn . . . one source for 
parts, service and responsibility. 

Your nearest Allis-Chalmers dealer will 
gladly show and demonstrate the advan- 
tages of these generator sets. It will pay you 
to get in touch with him 


ALLIS-CHALMERS INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. MD1261. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


ELECTRIC 


NUCLEAR POWER ~- BASIC RESEARCH 





ANNOUNCING THE 


PAN AM 
RLD-WIDE 
MARKETING 


You get free world-wide 
representation by 114 Pan Am 
offices throughout the world. 


Along with drastically reduced cargo rates, Pan Am offers a complete marketing service 
developed to help build your business abroad . . . and make overseas sales easy, efficient, economical! 


Now Pan Am offers a service for 
shippers that goes far beyond trans- 
portation. Pan Am can give you cur- 
rent, valuable, authoritative infor- 
mation on 114 world trade centers in 
80 foreign lands! 

Pan Am can help find markets for your 
product—and products for your market! 
You can be put in touch with overseas 
distributors, buyers, manufacturers, ex- 
porters. 

Pan Am advises you all the way—on 
packing, insurance, cartage and routing. 
Pan Am helps you get marketing facts 
on economic conditions, customs proced- 
ures, currency exchange. 

Pan Am keeps you on top of the market 
with“ Horizons,” the Clipper Cargo maga- 


zine published especially for shippers 
every month. 
Simplified documentation—from one 


source speeds your product all along 
Pan Am’s delivery chain. 

Now, rates are drastically reduced! 
Some rates have been slashed as much as 
63%! New, low Pan Am cargo rates make 
air cargo more attractive than ever! 


Now, more space, more speed! Giant 


Pan Am Clippers carry up to 15 tons. 
You get 114 world-wide offices at no ex- 
tra cost. Wherever you ship, Pan Am 
representatives give your product indi- 
vidual attention. 
An international viewpoint on the spot! 
Pan Am personnel, trained tointernational 
business methods (and the local market), 
provide world-wide contact service! 
World-wide follow-through! Pan Am’s 
cargo control system, unequalled capac- 
ity and uniform world-wide procedures 
make for fastest, surest delivery! 
Pan Am puts you in business abroad 
. one phone call puts this service 
to work for you! Call your Cargo 
Agent or Pan Am Clipper Cargo. 


Clipper, Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Jer CLIPPER CARGO 


FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD 
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“Bread and butter” men are most of the 225,000 Philips men and 
women who make Philips products in many countries of the 
world...a'tron world more and more reliant on the fast-expand- 
ing science of electronics. They are thetechnicians who interpret 
the findings of researchers and scientists with metal, glass and 
synthetics. They are practical, methodical, skilful... electricians, 
engineers and thousands of people along theline of production. 
All, in some way, contribute to the finished product, whether it 
is a synchro-cyclotron, television set, or common household 


bread and light bulb. Philips products entertain, comfort and brighten the 


modern world... also help industry at work. The “bread and 


butter MEN? _ butter” menofthis'tronworldarethe peoplewho build, assemble 


s and test components for reliability, performance and longevity. 
of this These are some of the “built-in” qualities which have made the 


5 vast range of Philips products famous, and have seeded this 
tron world name in the minds of people around the world. 
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f Philips aim towards 
WORLD PHILIPS f “We i stability now and 
. re ' security for the future 
FEDERATION OF Fe ‘ = - as is witnessed 
— 08 by their wide scope 
INDUSTRIES ty <i of products and their 


world-embracing activities. 


PHILIPS 
REO. 
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Bundy can fabricate practically anything 


When you need tubing it pays to check first 
with the company that takes to tubing prob- 
lems like a chimp to bananas. Bundy engineer- 
ing and design specialists are old hands at 
working out fabrication 
techniques and design modi- 
fications that result in im- 
portant cost savings. One 
big reason for their success 
is Bundywelda, the steel 
tubing that’s rated tops by 
the automotive, refrigera- 


tion, and other industries. Standard wall diam- 
eter and O.D. are held to +.002” to —.003”. For 
the full story, cable BUNDYTUBE or write: 
Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit 14, Mich., U.S.A. 
. «a 
Bundyweld, double-walled from 
a single copper-plated steel strip, 
is metallurgically bonded through 
360° of wall contact. It is light- 
weight, uniformly smooth and 
easily fabricated . . . has remark- 
ably high bursting and fatigue 
strengths. Sizes up to 58” O.D. 


BUNDY. TUBING COMPANY 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SMALL-DIAMETER TUBING 


Affiliated plants: Australia: Bundy Tubing Company (Australia) Pty. Ltd., G.P.O. Box 1420-H, Adelaide + Brazik Bundy Tubing S. A. industria e Comercio, Caixa Postal 719, S&o Paulo « 
England: Armco Limited, 76 Grosvenor Street, London, S. W. 1 + France: Armco, S. A., 57 Rue Ampere, Paris 17¢ » West Germany: Mecano-Bundy, G.m.b.H., P. O. Box 207, Heidelberg 
Waly: Armco, S.A., Piazzo Rossetti, 3c Genoa » Japan: Usui-Bundy, Ltd., No. 2-13) Nagasawa Shimizu-mura, Sunto-gun, Shizvoke. 
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American exporters are urged to. . . 


Go out and Sell! 


. . and Washington is giving them new weapons for 
use in the 1962 competitive battle for world markets. 


EVERYWHERE they looked, the 
U.S.A.’s foreign traders, in conven- 
tion assembled at New York last 
month, saw stiffer competition. No 
doubt about it: 1962 was going to 
be the most competitive year the 
international market has seen. 

Partly it is because the major 
competitor countries are in differ- 
ent stages of the business cycle. In 
Western Europe, the pace of growth 
may be slowing. The slowdown is 
slight, but it is enough to allow 
some European exporters, who now 
have a great deal more plant capac- 
ity in place, to shorten delivery 
dates, shade prices here and there, 
and put more effort into sales in 
foreign markets. Japan, meanwhile, 
has gotten itself into payments 
difficulties, has tried to brake eco- 
nomic expansion, and is launching 
a new broad-gaged export drive to 
right the balance (IM—Nov,p1). 

The “export or perish” battle cry 
echoes elsewhere. Canada will send 
out an unprecedented number of 
trade (two a month) 
through 1962; India is offering new 
incentives to its exporters; simi- 
larly Australia. So it goes around 
the world. 

¢U. S. Problem—Business in the 
U.S.A, has been picking up, and 
with the pick-up come larger im- 
ports. The import gain should con- 
tinue through the winter at the 
very least—and the gain comes at 
a time when U. S. exports may not 
be so buoyant as they have been. 
This could mean a larger deficit in 
the nation’s international pay- 
ments position—and trouble for 
the U. S. dollar 

Despite the success the inter- 
national monetary authorities have 
had in damping down currency 


missions 


speculation (IM—Sept,pl), many 
Washington and Wall Street finan- 
cial experts are quietly worrying 
about the dollar next year. They 
see the possibility that the trade 
balance will swing against the U.S. 
And as the nation’s surplus on 
merchandise trade shrinks, the 
deficit in its overall payments 
widens. The U.S.A. needs a very 
large surplus of exports over im- 
ports in order to finance its huge 
budget of aid, military assistance, 
foreign investment. 
One of the few 
problem—and the only one 
squares with Washington’s 
national commitments—is to export 
more. Just before the National 
Foreign Trade convention in New 
York, the government acted to pro- 
vide more incentives for the Amer- 
ican exporter—at the same time 
urging him to “go out and sell!” 
«Broad Program — After years 
of debate, the U.S.A. has broadened 
the export credit and credit insur- 
ance facilities offered to its ex- 
porters. Official spokesmen are now 
assuring businessmen that they are 
on an equal, or even better, footing 
than their overseas competitors as 


answers to the 
that 


inter- 


far as credit is concerned. 

The new system should be oper- 
ating fully next month. 

U.S. companies selling abroad 
can have a single comprehensive 
insurance policy covering them 
against through either “po- 
litical” or commercial risks. Insur- 
ance will be available for short-term 
(up to 180 days) and medium-term 
credits (up to five years). The pro- 
gram will be operated by a new for- 
eign credit insurance pool linking 
20 private insurance companies, 
working in partnership with the 


loss 
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government’s Export-Import Bank 
The insurance companies and the 
yank will credit 
risks on a 50-50 basis, but the bank 
ilone will shoulder the “political” 


share losses on 


risks of war, expropriation, sudden 
currency restrictions. 

There will be a small- 
scheme, 
terms to en- 
courage more smaller companies to 
get into export. And there is some- 
thing for the foreign businessman 
as well: The Ex-Im Bank is reduc- 
ing the required cash down pay- 
ment by foreign buyers from 20% 
to 10° 
The 


special 
jusiness credit 


with 


insurance 


more generous 


of invoice value 

« Banks, Too 
of the program will increase 
amount of credit U.S. 
offer foreign customers. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank will directly 
guarantee against loss those com- 
mercial banks who extend credit to 
exporters. Other types of financial 
institutions will be 
get into financing by the 
purchase of export paper from com- 
mercial] banks. 

The 
builds upon 
fered by 
on to 


second part 
the 


sellers can 


encouraged to 
export 


new credit scheme, which 
previous facilities of- 
Ex-Im Bank, is 
much of the uncer- 
tainty and delay that exporters 
complain of. They can now work 
through local insurance brokers and 
bankers instead of traipsing to 
Washington. And though some for- 
eign traders question how much im- 
mediate effect the new arrange- 
ments will actually have on Amer- 
ican exports, they agree that the 
U.S. businessman is now deprived 
of a familiar excuse for not export- 
ing more—that he could not match 
the credit and insurance facilities 
available to his competitors. @ 


counted 
remove 





as the basic indicator, and estimate 
that for the 18 countries GNP will 
rise 55% in real terms (1955 prices 
are used throughout). The estimate 
could be low: Europe’s GNP 
growth is well ahead of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund’s schedule now, 
with 47% of the projected gain 
1955 to 1970 already made. 

The authors do suggest that 
growth may taper off in the 1960s 
(indeed, there are some signs of 
slowing now), and the 1970 target 
may be close to the mark. On 
the other hand, they may not have 
placed enough weight on the dy- 
namic effects of further European 
integration (page 2) as it stimu- 
lates investment in new plant and 
equipment and in construction. 

eConsumers — After allowing 
for an 8.4% population increase, 
average per capita GNP in Europe 
will rise 43%, from 1955’s $747 to 
$1067 (see table at left). Consumer 
spending will rise even faster—up 
59%, to an average $719 yearly per 
person. There will be variations, 
of course, ranging from $460 in 
Spain or Greece to $925 in high- 
consumption nations like Sweden or 
Britain. 

The share of total spending going 
for food will decline, that for cloth- 
ing will remain the same. But per 
capita outlay on housing will rise 
from $33 to $51 yearly, for appli- 
ances from $14 to $27, for autos 
from $8 to $22. 

The rise in spending on durable 
goods is one hallmark of the “Amer- 
ican-style’ economy. As in the 
U. S., the auto industry and all its 
ancillary services will become a 
critical factor in the overall course 
of business. Other signs: More 
Europeans will continue their edu- 
cation beyond secondary schools, 
and educational spending will soar 
73%. And as more women join the 
work force, and the number of 
servants decline, the demand for 
“convenience” foods—ready-to-eat, 


How Western Europe’s GNP will rise . . . 
In 1955 In 1970 


GNP GNP 
per capita per capita 
[1955 prices] (1955 prices] 

$ 551 $ 823 
1,076 1,569 

934 1,316 

666 963 

932 1,400 

847 1,182 

259 378 

924 1,288 

515 728 

454 747 

1,194 1,674 

732 1,072 

953 1,365 

207 289 

276 403 

1,201 1,787 
1,281 1,817 
1,047 1,362 


Population 
[in thousands) 


Population 
[in thousands] 


Belgium 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Germany {'¥ gerin 
Greece 
Iceland 
lreland 

Italy 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 


Switzerland 
United King. 51,220 


Data: The Twentieth Century Fund 


Consumer spending 
will grow fastest . . 


... per capita, it 
will look like this 
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1955 1970 Business Week 1955 1970 


Blue-Ribbon Market in 1970 


LOOK AHEAD at Western Europe in 
1970 and you will see a consu- 
mer-oriented economy, “American- 
style”, a blue-ribbon market for 
everything from appliances to zinc 
and a yet more intense competitor 
for its share of international com- 
merce. 

This picture of Europe in 1970 
is elaborated in massive detail in 
Europe’s Needs and Resources, a 
1200-page study published last 


16 


month by the Twentieth Century 
Fund, a non-profit U. S. research 
foundation. A team of American 
and European economists spent five 
years and $200,000 on the work, 
tracing Europe’s postwar recovery 
and projecting its growth from 
1955 to 1970. 

« Curve—The growth curve is a 
sensational one. The authors use 
gross national product (the value 
of all goods and services produced) 


frozen, and the like—will jump. 

e Problem?—One trouble area 
may be foreign trade. Imports of 
raw materials and fuels will have 
to rise rapidly to meet 1970 needs. 
Even with rising exports (which 
the authors have assumed) the com- 
bined balance of payments of Eu- 
rope may be relatively weaker. So 
Europeans must devote the most 
strenuous efforts to creating new, 
larger markets for themselves. @ 
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To build industry, Nigeria’s 
Prime Minister, Sir Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa (left) set out 
to woo foreign investment. 
Now, one year after gaining 
independence . 


Investors Discover Nigeria 


IN TROPICAL AFRICA, where disorder 
frequently marks the emergence of 
new nations, Nigeria continues 
after 14 months of independence to 
shine as the most promising coun- 
try for foreign investment. 

Today, Nigeria can boast an in- 
creas2 in private foreign invest- 
ment to an annual rate of about 
$70-million. Though still far behind 
in this predominantly agricultural 
country, industry has a new and 
quite healthy look. Right now it is 
still marginal—it contributes only 
5% of gross national product, con- 
sisting mainly of small plants mak- 
ing palm oil, soap, plywood, beer, 
asbestos, and cement. But more 
projects have been undertaken or 
are about to be undertaken than at 
any other time in Nigeria’s history. 

eWho’s Who — Michelin of 
France is completing Nigeria’s 
first tire plant, and Dunlop will 
also build one. Two glassworks 
have been planned..A steel rolling 
mill is being built near Enugu, 
capital of the Eastern region, and 
Aluminium Ltd. plans to put up a 
sizeable aluminum rolling mill at 
Port Harcourt. A textile mill, Ni- 
geria’s first, is nearing completion. 
Van Doorne of Holland plans a ve- 
hicle assembly plant. Two as- 
bestos works, a sugar mill, and a 
number of other projects are be- 
ing built or considered—battery 
and plastic products manufacture, 
even transistor radio assembly. 

Perhaps the most important— 
and by far the largest—single in- 
vestment involving foreign capital 
is an iron and steel complex to 
be built by Koppers, Westing- 
house, and United Engineering & 
Foundry Co. of the U.S.A. They 
recently formed a consortium, Ni- 
geria Steel Associates, to work 


with the federal government on 
the project. 

Nigeria is also a substantial 
producer of tin. A Portuguese 
group, Nigeria Embel Tin Smelt- 
ing Co. began operating its smelter 
last spring, and Britain’s Consoli- 
dated Tin Co. will soon start 
smelter operations. 

This accent on industrial de- 
velopment points up Nigeria’s 
drive to help free the economy 
from its dependence on raw ma- 
terials exports. 

¢ Trade change—The import pic- 
ture is increasingly showing a 
change in emphasis from con- 
sumer goods to machinery, con- 
struction materials, and transport 
equipment. Another major change 
in the trade picture has been the 
gradual decrease in the relative 
share of trade with the United 
Kingdom. Though it still remains 
by far Nigeria’s dominant trading 
partner (taking 48% of Nigeria’s 
exports, supplying 42% of its im- 
ports) exchanges with Japan, Ger- 
many, and the Netherlands have 
become steadily more important. 

¢ Stability ——The Federation of 
Nigeria, consisting of three self- 
governing regions, is run by a 
conservative government, headed by 
Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa (pic- 
ture above). By African standards 
at least, a sturdy democracy seems 
to be developing. 

Stability, of course, is a relative 
thing in Africa. Not that Nigeria 
does not have its troubles, but it has 
weathered a good deal of Africa’s 
political storm. International busi- 
nessmen on the scene believe that 
this stability will probably continue. 

All three regions are out to at- 
tract foreign investment, and have 
publicly rejected nationalization of 
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private businesses. The regional 
governments, however, frequently 
like to take a minority share in new 
enterprises. 

Added bait for the foreign in- 
vestor are tax free holidays of up 
to five years, and rebates on raw- 
material import duties. These are 
offered by the federal government 
through the regional governments 
to specified “pioneer” industries. 

¢Ulcers—For all its progress, 
Nigeria is a land of business frus- 
trations—to be expected in 
newly-independent nation. 

The foreign businessman in Ni- 
geria should remember 
points: 


any 


these 


Patience is a virtue in Nigeria, 
where nothing can be done in a 
hurry. Prolonged government dis- 
cussions invariably accompany the 
arrangements for any project. “The 
government has the spirit of co- 
operation but is so painfully slow 
in implementing its policies,” com- 
plains one manufacturer. 

—Competition for new industries 
between the three-regions provides 
much aggravation for the foreign 
investor. The political implications 
of each venture are weighed, and 
sometimes take precedence over the 
economic. 

—Interference by regional offi- 
cials in the hiring of personnel is 
not rare. They often make sure that 
only politically “acceptable” men 
or women are employed. Bribes to 
win a contract are not unheard of. 

® Basic Economics — There are 
other problems too. Land, construc- 
tion, and transportation costs are 
high, electricity is expensive and 
in short supply, and power failures 
are frequent. 

Political as well as economic rea- 
sons make it expedient to “Nigeri- 
anize” any business as quickly as 
possible. Nigerians in responsible 
positions can help smooth the op- 
eration. Taking on Nigerian part- 
ners is generally advisable; but re- 
member that while it is difficult to 
find a suitable partner, it is even 
more difficult to sever relations if 
the arrangement does not work out. 
And doing business with a regional 
development board can be risky. 
Two Americans recently ran into 
trouble because one of the boards 
failed to put up the capital it prom- 
ised as its share in the venture. 
The Americans will probably lose 
much of their own investment. @ 
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WILL YOUR 
DIESEL SPECS 
DELIVER A REALLY 
MODERN ENGINE ©@& 


yy 
Z YA 
eed 


Does it have efficient 
2-cycle design? 


If it doesn’t, it’s not really modern. 
The GM Diesel 2-cycle design elim- 
inates yower-rodbu_ separate in- 
take and exhaust strokes—delivers 
fast throttle response, high horse- 
power per pound and cubic inch of 
displacement. The short piston 
stroke and moderate piston speed 
reduces piston wear and the elimi- 
nation of reversal of forces on pis- 
tons minimizes bearing wear. You 
save money through faster work 
cycles, more efficient, economical 
operation! 





Does it have afavorable 
weight-to-horsepower 
ratio? 


If it doesn’t, you’re paying for 
metal, not power. Modern 2-cycle 
GM Diesels put out greater horse- 
power per cubic inch than com- 
petitive engines — have one of the 
highest horsepower-to-weight ratios 
in the industry. That means you get 
more for your money—more power, 
less weight. You get more com- 
pact units for greater flexibility 
and portability. 


See your nearest GM Diesel Distributor, or write to your 
nearest General Motors Plant, for complete information on 
GM Diesel’s all purpose power line of engines from 20 to 1280 hp 


GENERAL MOTORS OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, 1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y., U.S.A. 





ls parts 
interchangeability 
high and service 
readily available? 


If not, you’re paying for it in exces- 
sive inventory costs, greater per- 
sonnel overload, and prolonged 
down-time. GM Diesels have the 
highest parts interchangeability in 
the industry. General Motors 
worldwide facilities assure prompt 
attention to service and parts re- 
quirements. A mechanic who can 
service one GM engine can service 
any other engine of the same series. 
Add it all up: An operation stand- 
ardized on GM Diesels benefits 
from higher parts interchangeabil- 
ity, easier service, faster repairs, 
fewer tools, single source for every- 
thing. That’s real economy! 
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Wages versus Welfare in Europe 


None of the leading industrial nations in Europe 
seems to have an overwhelming advantage in labor 
costs. But there are great variations in the emphasis 
on wages vs. welfare—and who pays for what. 


ON THE PAGES that follow is an out- 
line of the major features of pay 
and welfare schemes for workers 
in four nations — France, Italy, 
West Germany, and Britain. The 
outline is based on a study made by 
McGraw-Hill’s Factory magazine, 
whose purpose was to show its 
American readers that European 
workers are not as “underpaid and 
exploited” as some protectionist 
U.S. businessmen believe. 

It is of course important for the 
Americans and other competitor 
nations to understand the Europe- 
ans’ industrial practices. But it is 
more important for Europeans to 
understand one another—especially 
now, as Britons and others of the 
European Free Trade Area begin 
their negotiations to associate with 
the Common Market Six (page 2). 

¢ Contrast—Companies in the 
three Continental countries stud- 
ied-—France, Italy, and Germany 
—pay from 45% te 75% above 
their payroll wages for fringe 
benefits. In contrast, British com- 
panies pay only 15% or less above 
wages for fringe benefits. Yet as 
comparative studies have shown, 
the labor component of British 
products is not all that different 
from products on the continent. 

The most recent comparison of 
costs, made by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board (IM— 
Nov.), concentrated on the com- 
parative cost experience of U.S. 
companies with overseas plants. 
Accurate international comparisons 
are extremely difficult to make. But 
there is every reason to believe that 
such studies would spot any broad 
national differences in manufactur- 
ing expense. 

The best direct comparison of 
labor costs coming out of the Con- 
ference Board study: British labor 
costs per unit of output average 
about 5% below U.S. costs for a 
similar product; Common Market 
labor costs average about 6% less. 


So with U.S. labor costs as the 
base, there is an average differ- 
ence of only 1% between Britain 
and the Common Market nations. 
The cost difference between com- 
panies within the same nation— 
any nation—ranges much wider 
than national differences. 

¢Other Factors—<According to 
the Conference Board, the propor- 
tion of labor costs going for direct 
and indirect labor, for overhead 
and for administrative expense, 
appears to be essentially the same 
in all the industrialized nations. 
Material cost differences are a 
more important factor in deter- 
mining an industrial nation’s com- 
petitive situation. And the most 
important factor of all is volume 
of output—which underlines the 
importance of creating a wider 
European market. 

Thus the outline on the follow- 
ing pages is not a “comparison” 
of labor costs. Rather it points 
out some basic differences in ap- 
proach, and the range of wage and 
welfare schemes. The outline does 
not indicate how much labor ex- 
pense an individual company in- 
curs above mandatory expenses. 

¢ Case in Point—Take the exam- 
ple of a progressive French com- 
pany, auto-making Simca. This 
company buys the equivalent of 
$50,000 worth of sports equipment 
a year. It subsidizes a self-service 
cafeteria up to 50% of costs: A 
meal complete with wine and cof- 
fee is sold to workers for 45 cents. 
Simca makes interest-free loans to 
workers for buying houses and 
other worthy causes; it has also 
built some housing units and made 
them available to workers’ fam- 
ilies at below-average rents. 

The company allows its workers 
a 10% discount on Simca autos, 
and arranges purchases at dis- 
count prices f-om supplier com- 
panies. It even makes safety shoes 
and glasses available for pur- 
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chase, for the workers’ personal 
use, at greatly reduced prices. 

In addition, labor contracts in 
France provide time off with pay 
for marriages or deaths in the 
family, for labor union activities, 
for looking for a job prior to being 
laid off, and for attending trade 
school. Many French companies 
pay as much as 50% above payroll 
costs for fringe benefits. 

°©45% in Germany—West Ger- 
many now has such a pile-up of 
money in its unemployment fund 
that the premium has been sus- 
pended (the premium was 1% of 
wages, shared equally by employ- 
Large Ger- 
man companies usually donate a 
fixed per-capita amount annually 
to each department to spend on 
group activities. All in all, Ger- 
companies pay about 45% 
above their payroll for fringe 
benefits, and this on top of wages 
that are 9% higher than ’58. 

Britain vs. Italy—The situation 
in Britain is somewhat deceptive. 
Because the national health 
scheme is financed from general 
tax revenues, employers contrib- 
ute only about 3.3% above their 
basic payroll to state welfare 
funds. The relatively high busi- 
ness taxes compensate for this. 

And while Italian employers pay 
60% to 75% above their payroll 
into state funds, they pay rela- 
tively little income tax. Italy goes 
in heavily for cost-of-living allow- 
ances and special benefits. 

There is even a housing fund, 
with contributions from both 
workers (0.60% of wages) and 
employers (1.20% of wages). The 
government adds 4.3% to the total 
payments, and this fund is used 
for building housing projects. 
Workers get top priority on new 
apartments in these projects. All 
in all, fringe benefits nearly dou- 
ble the pay for Italian workers. 

continued overleaf 
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Average monthly wage* Sickness and medical 


Legal minumum is 33¢ per hour, Government insurance covers partial 
with basic rate tied to cost-of- reimbursement for lost pay and medi- 
living escalator factor. Real cal expenses. In many companies, 
wages are much higher, of there is special group of ‘‘com- 
at Sim re pay ——— missioned’’ workers, who along with 
2 ee monthly paid employees get 45 days 
erale de Telegraphie Sans Fil. of full salary and 30 days at 75%. 
Work Week Voluntary plans cost workers $1.75 
At Simca At CSF 
i : a month to make up the 20% of costs 
i Ay by heey Poe erg Unskilled $122-142  Unskilled == $ 90-107 covered by government insurance. 
is 25% for the first eight hours, but Machinist $182-243 Skilled $107-130 
many companies pay 30% or 35%.Above Foreman $283-363 Highly skilled $130-203 
48 hours (legal maximum is 60 hours) Fecman over $252 Unemployment Insurance 
overtime pays time-and-half. Double Employer and employee contribute 
time is paid Sundays and holidays. Note: These figures include about 30 overtime hours, to govemment fund, with company 
Night shifts pay 15% premium. but no bonuses. paying much larger share. 





_—— 











Average wage* Work week 


Men Women | Official week is 40 hours. Most compan- 
. ies operate a 45 hour week. Overtime 
Techni cal and rate is time-and-a-third. Permission of 
administrative $209 monthly $120) jabor unions is required for more than set 
Skilled 80¢ hourly 60¢| amount of overtime. Night shift workers 
Semi-skilled 70¢ hourly 52¢| eam differential of 75¢ per day. 


Bonus and incentives . Unskilled 60¢ hourly 50¢ 


Hourly workers generally receive Christmas bonus - a] After taxes, in metalworking industry.| Pd holidays 

sum set by management plus fixed percentage of one- Average is 11 national and religious holi- 
month's eamings. Salaried employees usually get 14th Incidentally most German companies days, with some regional differences. 
month pay, some get 14th month. Suggestion awards are} 4.31) empl aia tn castle Beal Each company sets own vacation policy 
generally higher in Germany than other European Nations. pay esi s—prpertd above legal minimum. Krupp workers get 
At Volkswagon last year, average award was $96, highest | Workers are usually paid at mid-month) minimum of 12 days; at German Ford, 
was $1,375. salaried personnel at end of month. minimum is 18 days. 











Bonus and incentives 


Simms Motor Units pays bonus at vacation time based on profits and length of 
service. Those with under three years get $30; 3 to 7 years, $45; over 7 years, 
$60; Piecework is widely practiced, with pay calculated daily or weekly on 
group or individual basis. Group bonuses are favored when work is automated. 





Average wage Work week Paid holidays 


Men Women 


Basic week is 42 hours. In metalworking | Six in England, five in Scotland. Two weeks va- 
josey aoe — rs industry, for instance, workers can be | cationis standard for workers, andusually limited 
Foremen $48 a 30 asked to work up to 30 hours overtime; to summer months. Many companies give an addi- 
Skilled worker $40 weekly 25 after that, it becomes optional or ne- tional few days to weekly paid office staff, an 
Unskilled $28 18 gotiable. extra week to monthly paid staff. 








Average wages* Work week 


There are collective industry-wide wage | Regular wages are paid eight hours 
increases every two years, negotiated | 4 day, 48 hours a week. Overtime 
with unions on national level, Cost-of- | pay varies from 25% for straight 
living allowance, based on government | day work to 75% for holiday work. 
figures, is compulsory. Layoffs are controlled by law; if 
justified, worker receives weekly 
Graduate engineers $270-300 monthly | payments of 2/3 of wages for 16 
Bonus and Incentives Technicians $175-216 monthly | hours for up to 180 days. State fund 


‘ Accounting clerks l ly | is fi . 
Contracts provide Christmas bonus to hourly workers Skilled caer yee oy | ag gy ony generally 


equal to200 hours’ pay. Salaried personnel receive 13th Semi-skilled worker $0.38-.84 hourly | f 
) ‘ y rowned on, but some companies 
month payment. Many firms also pay 14th and 15th month Skilled laborer $0.36-.79 hourly | give workers a 10-minute break 


salary, Every six months, Fiat gives all personnel a | 3 j i 
bonus based on profits amounting to about 6% of yearly a icgmanleasars oo came hen a 9 
end ’ 


pay. Production incentives are not the rule. But over *For women, subtract 
a third of Fiat workers’ daily earnings is bonus, » SU 10 to 15%. of day. 
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Incentives 


Bonuses are most often paid to salaried 
workers, based on seniority, but some 
companies also include production work- 
ers. At CSF, for example, seniority bonus 
is 10% after 10 years for engineers, 3% 
after three years for monthly salaried em 
ployees (up to 15% after 15 years) and 
7 4% for hourly workers after three years. 
Extra bonus is paid when company has 
good year: last year, engineers and month- 
ly Saiaried employees received 9% of one 
month’s salary; hourly workers received 
suns ranging from $60 to $95. Simca gives 
bonus of 4% of monthly wage to workers. 


Paid holidays 


Only one day, May 1, is required by law. General 
practice is to give a total of nine. All workers 
get three weeks vacation by law. Many companies 
shut down for month of August, with extra week 
made up working equivalent number of Saturdays- 
in the spring. 


Family allowances 


As part of government sponsored social se- 
curity plan, cash payments go to worker 
after second child. Also, allowances for 
prenatal care, matemity, and sometimes for 
housing. Employer pays a premium to 
government. 











Pension plan Decth payments 


Employees reaching 60 years who have been Beneficiary of deceased worker receives lump 
paying into government fund for 30 years are | Sum equal to three months’ wages. At Simca, 
eligible for full pension; for 1Syears, partial | widows get one year’s salary plus bonus and 
pension. Contributions are also paid by em- | 25% additional for up to four children. In cases 
ployer. Simca adds37.5%of average salary | of on-the-job accidents, CSF pays 18 months’ 
over previous three years. wages to widow or to worker if totally disabled. 





Sick benefits Workmen's compensation 


Insurance fund pays percentage of Contributions to State fund paid by employer, based on 
wages and companies make up dif- job risks. Injuries evaiuated by medical board after 13 
ference for up to six weeks. A 12- weeks; 60% disability carries payment equal to 60% of 
week leave for maternity is granted 2/3 eamings; total disability means pension of 2/3 an- 
at full pay. nual eamings. 





Pension plan 


State plan is compulsory, covering all 
employees earning up to $310 per month. 
Pension at 65 (both male and female) 
depend on number of years (minimun of 
five) and amount of contributions. Pen- 





Medical benefits 


Child allowance 


State plan is paying all expenses compulsory for From state funds collected through tax- 
all personnel earning up to $165 monthly (now ation, each worker receives $6 a month 
being raised to $195). Premium, shared by worker for second child, $10 a month for third 
and employer, is 6 to 8% of wages. Higher paid child, until 18th year. If child goes 


sioned workers can earn up to 50% of 
pension payment without losing any 
of their pension rights. Premiums based 
on earnings are paid 15% by employer, 
7% by employee. Additional private 
plans are common with retirees collecting 


employees pay entire premium if they wish to to advanced schooling, rather than going | pensions. 
participate. Many companies carry addttional to work, payments, may continue to 25th 
private health insurance. vear 








Workmen's benefits Sick benefits Medical benefits 
National insurance plan levies 18¢ weekly , ; 
contribution from employee and company for Hourly paid workers get percentage of Under national heelth plan, weelly payments 
injury, disability, unemployment, special pay from government fund for unlimited are made by employer (8¢) and workers (male, 
hardships, hospital treatment for injured. period; nothing from company. For week- 38¢; single women, 29¢). All medical expenses 
Dependents receive allowances in cases of ly and monthly paid personnel, company are included. Large companies also maintain 
death. Company is liable for accidents on often makes up difference to norm a resident medical staff. 

job; payments subject to agreement with wage for period that depends on service. 
injured gee — and pe fail Simms offers workers a company plan; Pension plan 
40 agree, worker can bring civil action staff get week’s leave (to 8 weeks) 
through union. Since payments are negoti- for each year of service. mig 8 a “ me ad so re 
able, most companies do not have standard (Note: Senior executives generally pioye employer. some Com- 


scales of compensation. bypass the national health scheme, panies subscribe to private plans paying higher 
refering private arrangements.) benefits. Some of the private plans include 
death benefits. 











Paid holidays Workmen's compensation 


There are 13 religious and four national holi- Employer pays compulsory premium based on job risk. For permanent disability, 
days. Minimum vacation set by national union worker receives 2/3 of yearly salary plus small percentage for wife and children, 
contracts is 12 days with 18 days as maximum For accidental death on job, beneficiaries receive 2/3 of yearly wage plus lump sum 
(based on seniority). Staff employees get from varying from $225 to $400. Temporary disability starts on fourth day, pays 60% of 
15 to 25 days for over 18 years. wage for 90 days. Allowance for children to 18 years. 








Dependent allowance Sick benefits Pension plan 


Government reimburses company | Compulsory plan, with company paying entire premium, | Mostcompanies subscribe to noncompulsory 
for all but 30% of allowance, which | covers full medical expense for worker and family for up | S°vernment = = = 2/3 by “an ee 
is included in check. Weekly pay- | to 180 days. 50% of daily wage starting with fourth day 1/3 by workers. to pa ating A, 

ments to workers run about $1.60 | afterillness. Women workers on maternity receive 80% of | YS to women, 65 for men after minimum 


, , of 180 months participation. Maximum pay- 
4 peopl any he for wife and Stat ervey hey — weeks after birth. | nent is 80% of average wage over last four 
pendents. years of work, 
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For setting profit goals, for evaluating investment 
proposals, return on investment has become. . . 





Management's Favorite Standard 


WHEN GENERAL Motors delegated 
decision-making authority to its di- 
vision managers—in the most cele- 
brated corporation decentralization 
in recent decades—top management 
was left with only one basic internal 
control: profit goals based on rate 
of return on investment. 

If the return-on-investment con- 
had not been available, it is 
now said, General Motors would not 
without 
such a control, the company might 
have suffered the fate of Alexander 
the Great’s empire. General Motors 


cept 


have decentralized. For 


has thrived, of course, and so has 
the return-on-investment concept. 
It has become the U.S.A.’s No. 1 
measure of management 
ing profit rate on 
decentralized companies. 

And while not technically used as 
an “internal control,” return on in- 


replac- 


sales—-in large 


vestment is management’s favorite 
profit standard in companies that 
have not decentralized, small enter- 
prises as well as large. 

No formula can tell management 
what profit rate is satisfactory, of 
course. But rate-of-return analysis 
is the workhorse behind manage- 
ment’s decision making. 

¢ Analysis 
nally, on exist 


When applied inter- 
ing 
of return is calculated from a sim- 


investment, rate 


ple formula that presents no prob- 


lem. It is when applied to new in- 
vestment proposals and projections 
that 
a comp icated concept 


return on investment becomes 
Furthermore, project analysis is 
field of 
technology A 
methods are now 


fast-changing 
ment 


manage- 
variety of 
there are 


n use; 


controversial new approaches that 


are still in the debating stage. 


|. Profit Goals 


For internal control purposes, 
most companies calculate rate of re- 
turn on the basis of “operating 


investment.” By this, mean 
the actual assets employed in an 
operating unit: working capital in 
cash or equivalent, accounts re- 
investment in inventory, 
and permanent investment in plant 


they 


ceivable, 


22 


property, equipment. Companies be- 
lieve this is the most meaningful 
measure to operating managers. 
The equation most often used in 
calculating rate of return is called 
the “Du Pont” formula: 


Net Profit 
Sales 


Sales 


Return 
Investment 


You 


Tactol 


that the sales 
in this equation cancels it- 


But it 


will notice 


self out is there for a very 
good reason: It provides manage- 
ment with two important ratios as 
a byproduct, and forces attention 
on the relationship of cost to sales 
volume and the level of investment 
n relation to sales. 


¢ Better 


irn on 


Measure—Why is re- 
investment considered a 
better measure than profit on sales? 
increasing 
Way a 


; 


Because sales is only 
increase 


He can also do it by 


one manager can 
profitability. 
raising prices or reducing expenses 
or reducing investment in inven- 
Rate of-return analysis, for 
s behind the current ef- 
many 


tory. 


instance, 
fort by companies to get 
salesmen to push high-return prod- 

The same standard should 
not be applied to every product, of 
The profit goal for one 
manager might be 10% on invest- 
ment, 20 for 30% for 
another. But set 
minimum decision- 


profit 
course, 
another, 


management 
for 


can 
standards 
making purposes. 
One big U. S. company 
minimum target of 15% on 
that consistently 
fail to meet this test are dropped. 
And all proposals are 
subjected to this standard. 


has a 
invest- 
ment. Products 


investment 


ll. Project Analysis 


At the moment, the most impor- 
trend in 
effort of 


standardize 


tant project 
large companies to 
within the company 

on one approach. 


analysis is 
the 


Some companies 


have discovered as many as six 


methods in use at the same time. 
Agreement on the best approach 
is not universal, but there is a 
current favorite. 
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The analytical approach to judg- 
ing new investment projects in 
current favor goes under various 
names such as “discounted cash 
flow” and “investor’s method.” The 
name that seems to be winning out 


is “profitability index” (PI). 
This approach is based on the 
application of compound interest 


tables. The pioneer text in the field, 


Eugene L. Grant’s Principles of 


Engineering Economy (Ronald 
Press, New York), supplies pre- 
pared tables that are used in the 
calculations. Most analysts use 
tables prepared by J. C. Gregory of 
Atlantic Refining Co. 

A PI index is that rate of com- 


pound interest which, applied to a 
proposed investment, will yield the 
anticipated yearly profit. The pro- 
cedure used to find this interest 
rate may seem confusing at first 
reading, but the procedure is not 
complicated when you follow it step 
by step. 
Suppose $387 at : 
compound interest of 10%. In 10 
your investment 
into $1,000. In calculating 
a PI index, you apply this principle 


you invest 


vears, will have 


grown 


in reverse: Assuming a 10° 
est rate, $1,000 due in 


inter- 
10 years is 
now worth $387. This procedure is 
alled “‘discounting,” and it is how 
vou figure the present 
future profits. 

Now suppose you have a $1,000 
investment which vou estimate will 
vield $300 every yea, 


value of 


for 5 vears. 
What you want to find is the com- 
pound interest rate that is operat- 
ing on this investment. You go 
about finding it in a sort of round- 
about way, using the same pro- 
cedure an artillery captain uses to 
“zero in” on a distant target. 

The procedure is based on this 
definition: The present value of 
future profits is equal to the amount 
if the investment. Thus, when the 


$300 profit for each year is dis- 
counted at the correct rate of in- 
terest, and the total for 5 years 


added, the figure will be $1,000. 
In practice, you find the PI index 
by systematic trial and error. You 
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This is where Progress comes from 


This is where progress ‘comes from — progress 
and warmth and light and happiness. 

It st with a raindrop, a clear mountain. spring, 

a tu stream Massive man-made bar- 

riers essing the ‘oppressive wéight’ of tmpri- 

soned waters to hurl a roaring torrent against the 

flying vanes of a waterwheel in its savage drive to 

While the eternally patient process 

§ lifts water back into the skies to 

udfuls of progress the waterwheeis; 

bines and generators continue their never- 


yice digs a steady fie ot electric 


ver acto ‘land into - . pots 


to plug | ney oe Rat's | 
ITACH ee 


fhe greatest manufacturer of let cal equip. 


‘ment, machinery and appliances in the, Orient... 
has_what it takes. ¢ 


a ene 











INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS BY 
BUTLER HELP YOU SUCCEED 


The effectiveness of the building that you build has a major in- 
fluence on your success. This factory and warehouse are examples 
of different types of buildings that offer unusual efficiency. They 
are built with precision-manufactured Butler steel building com- 
ponents; and that means quality construction, structural strength, 
and weather-tight protection. Interiors are free from posts and 
columns. Thus, factory equipment can be arranged in the most 
efficient way. Or, you can store more merchandise in the same 
amount of space. Colored walls add distinctive beauty. 

Before you build an industrial building or warehouse, be sure 
to investigate Butler buildings. You will be proud of the efficient 
building that will be yours. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
International Sales Subsidiaries: 
Butler International Company « Butler Pan-America Company 
7518 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo., U.S.A. 
| Cable Address: BUMANCO 


BUILDINGS * TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT * GRAIN STORAGE FACILITIES 
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begin by calculating the present 
value of each year’s profit at several 
rates of compound interest—say 
10%, 20%, 30%. (The figures below 
are based on Gregory’s tables.) 

Assuming a 10% rate of return, 
the $300 profit expected in the first 
year is now worth $285, the $300 
predicted for the second year is 
worth $258, $234 for the third, and 
so on. The total for 5 years: 
$1,180. Since this total is larger 
than your investment of $1,000, you 
know that 10% is too low an inter- 
est rate. By following the same 
procedure, you will discover that 
20% is too high. By extrapolation, 
the rate of return is found to be 
17.5%. This is the PI rating that 
you compare against your profit 
standard, or against the PI rating 
of other project proposals. 


lll. Flexibility 


A primary advantage of the PI 
method is its flexibility. The amount 
of expenditures and receipts can 
vary from year to year. And such 
things as capitalization, amortiza- 
tion, and salvage value can fluctu- 
ate. The method is uniformly ap- 
plicable to all types of investment 
problems; it is excellent for rank- 
ing proposed projects. 

Above the minimum standard, 
alternative proposals are judged on 
the basis of their rates of return. 
To be sure, estimates of cost and 
income are sometimes too uncertain 
to give reliable rates of return. 
Still, if the same degree of error 
can be assumed, management can 
pick the most promising of alter- 
native proposals—a procedure often 
used in judging research projects. 

A PI rate of return is compati- 
ble with bank interest rates. Sup- 
pose you borrow money at 8% to 
finance an investment that has a 
PI of 30%. Assuming no income 
tax, the PI becomes 22%. 

eMAPI Method — It should be 
noted that the well-known MAPI 
method of analysis, developed by 
the U.S.A.’s Machinery and Allied 
Products Institute, is a special ap- 
plication of the compound-interest 
method to machine-replacement de- 
cisions. A MAPI “urgency rating” 
is essentially the same thing as a 
PI rate of return. But the MAPI 
formula is simplified by the use of 
averages and predetermined fac- 
tors of interest and depreciation— 
aimed at the typical replacement 
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4. new reasons why 
Cyanamid research helps you 


WHETHER YOU make or merely use paper, paint, electrical equipment, plastics—or virtually any- 


thing else—Cyanamid’s intensive, progressive research constantly produces for you. Hbre are just 


four new developments that we think you should know about: 


Better Paper—Lower Cost. accurac* 24 
retention aid is a new and highly effective aid to 
paper-makers. It efficiently retains fillers and costly 
pigments such as Titanium Dioxide, as well as 
colored pigments. It permits matching of color 
specifications, with less pigment. Retention of fines 
gives improved sheet formation, less fines in white 
water, less load on save-alls, less 
two-sidedness in colored paper 
— and faster machine drainage! 
Better paper at lower cost with 
ACCURAC 24 is good news to 


producers and users alike. 


Light without Bulbs — 
and More. cYANOCEL* 


chemically modified cellulose is 
being hailed by the electrical 
industry. Its properties of high 
dielectric constant and low- 


dissipation factor can improve 





many existing electronic prod- 
ucts. Electroluminescence, for instance! A sheet of 
pure light in any shape and many colors for walls, 
ceilings and decorations is a distinct promise. Its 
first commercial application is in a new electro- 
luminescent lamp, in which CYANOCEL is cast as 
a thin, phosphor-containing film between conducting 
surfaces, one of which is transparent. Because of 
the high dielectric properties of films, it promises a 
significant step forward in the miniaturization of 


capacitors and other electric components. 


t 


Industrial Finishes— without Fear of 
Fire. MELAQUA* 600 resin is bringing a sigh of 
relief to industrial finishers and other users who 
must have the durable hardness and high gloss of 
solvent-based enamels. For it enables the paint in- 
dustry to offer these advantages in a water-dispersed 
enamel that’s totally fire-safe. MELAQUA 600 pro- 

duces smoother films and bright- 

er colors, as well...and produces 

a finish with high resistance to 


weather, salt spray and heat. 


Anti-Static Agent—for 


Cleaner Products. 
CATANAC* SN anti-static agent 
is a new and potent anti-dust 
weapon for producers or proces- 
sors of plastics, fabrics, wax— 
and virtually any non-metallic, 
dielectric substance. In such ma- 
terials, friction of handling o1 
dry, moving air produces static 
electricity. Static attracts dust from the air. But 
CATANAC SN (in the composition itself or on the 
surface) reduces this nuisance. Products stay bright- 
er, cleaner on shelf or display ... and, of course, 
sell better. It is particularly useful in reducing 
the accumulation of lint and dust in textile man 
ufacture, and on products that are waxed and 
polished by buffing. In fact, the widespread utility of 
CATANAC SN is probably applicable to a host of 


other industries—including, quite possibly, your own. 


Interested? Technical data on these new Cyanamid products is available on request. For information on any of the 


General Chemicals products o} Cyanamid International, contact your nearest Cyanamid distributor or wrule to: 


*Trademark 


CYANAMID INTERNATIONAL 
General Chemicals Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 


A Division of American Cyanamid Company 
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The profit mix: 
pen and han 


Trade with Japan is exceptionally pro- 
, fitable. Japan is buying more abroad than 
ever before, and its own consumer and in- 
dustrial products are finding ready markets 
overseas. 

To bring the man with the pen and the 
man with the Aan together for profitable 
business is the job of Mitsubishi Shoji. The 
confusions of doing business in an alien 
world disappear when dealing through this 
big general trading company. 

It represents in foreign trade 30 
Mitsubishi companies, each carrying the 
Three Diamond mark and manufacturing 
many fine products in light and heavy 
industries. 

To learn how profitable it is to trade 
with Japan, call at any of the Mitsubishi 
Shoji branches or affiliates. They are lo- 
cated in trading centers all over the world. 


ae 


General Importers & Exporters 


MITSUBISHI SHOJi KAISHA, LTD. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo. Japan 





decision of a U. S. plant manager. 

eOther Measures—Most com- 
panies do not rely completely on 
any one measure of an investment’s 
value. Before making an invest- 
ment decision, management also 
studies profit on sales projections 
and break-even points. Rate-of-re- 
turn analysis is almost always 
coupled with a calculation of “pay- 
off” —how long it will take for a 
project to pay for itself. Smaller 
companies, in particular, do not like 
to tie up their capital in slow-start- 
ing projects. 

“Payoff” is the oldest, and a still 
widely used rule of thumb for judg- 
ing project proposals. Used alone, 
it is considered a misleading meas- 
ure because it does not indicate rate 
of return. Conversely, rate of re- 
turn does not provide a basis for 
choosing between a project that 
will take, say, two years to return 
an investor’s money, and one that 
will take 10 years. 

There is a new method of analy- 
sis called “present value ratio” 
which attempts to incorporate the 
“payoff” element—investment pro- 
posals get a higher priority if the 
payback is faster. Management 
would do well to keep an eye on 
this method to see how it works 
out in practice. 

e Avant Garde—Even more ad- 
vanced thinking has gone into what 
is called the “cost of capital” con- 
cept: This approach tries to take 
into account such things as a com- 
pany’s bond rating and the expec- 
tations of shareholders. A com- 
pany’s profit goal, the argument 
goes, should be high enough to 
allow for dividends, retained earn- 
ings, and continued corporate 
growth in keeping with company 
policy. 

Several U. S. companies are at- 
tempting to put the “cost of capi- 
tal” theory into practice. More 
typical is the remark of one finan- 
cial executive: “I have just gotten 
the idea of return on investment 
over in my company. They are not 
-eady for an even more complicated 
concept.” 





Two Factory magazine studies of 
the profitability index method, and 
how it compares with other methods, 
are available through IM’s Reader 
Service Editor: “Newest Way to Fig- 
ure Payoff ;” and “Rate of Return— 
Toughest Measure of a Manager.” 50 
cents each. 
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Solid state 
of things 
to come 


Incredibly reliable solid state 
devices may soon perform many 
complex operations that now 
require gears, contacts and tubes. 
Products of Mallory’s advanced 
research in solid state circuitry, 
they have no moving parts to wear 
out ... are almost infinitely versa- 
tile. ..and last virtually forever. 
Examples: A solid state timer that 
can control a home laundry cycle 
more reliably than ever before. 
A solid state switch that transfers 
control to a missile as it cuts loose 
from a supersonic bomber. In the 
new science of solid state circuitry, 
look to Mallory for progress. 


MALLORY imagination at work in electronics and metallurgy 


New idea in remote control 

Change TV channels from an easy chair, 
or call key men in your plant—with 
improved remote control devices using 
Mallory resonant reed relays. 


Signal from an icy sea 

Afloat and vigilant, Sonobuoys powered 
by Mallory Mercury Batteries detect 
approaching submarines, send radio warn- 
ing signals. 
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Mallory serves the aircraft, auto- 
motive, electrical equipment, 
appliance, military, industrial and 
entertainment electronics indus- 
tries. P. R. Mallory International 
Inc., P.O. Box 576, Indianapolis 6, 
Indiana. 


MALLORY 
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Board Meeting.. i witecas Sty le 


The Chairman of this Board is Chef Edmond 
Dittler, Director of LUFTHANSA’s vast kit 
chensall overthe world. Chef Dittler wears the 


Chaine des Rotisseurs, a singular recognition 


in the exacting world of continental cuisine. 

To describe the fruits (and viands) of his 
labours would not only be an injustice, but im- 
possible. To reproduce the LUFTHANSA Sen- 
ator Service (First Class) menu and wine list 


would require more than this space. But try for 


a moment to imagine the sublime feeli 
contentment as you feast in the smooth 
serenity of a Jet flight eight miles zbove 
the Continents. And towhet the appetite, 


savour asix-hundred-mile-long cocktail hour 
where each sip brir ngs you ten miles closer to 
destination. 


your See your travel agent or 


LUFTHANSA offices in world’s principal cities. 
JET SERVICES BETWEEN GERMANY 
AND NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA, 

NEAR, MIDDLE AND FAR EAST. 
( 4 F rch Cla Senator Sere 
rifty Economy Cl. 


SOS CHEER EEE EEE ESET EEE E EE SEEEEEEEEE 


cé 


= LUFTHANSA 


GERMAN AIRLINES 
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YOUR OWN MEN CAN BUILD THIS PRECISION MACHINE FOR 
CUTTING COSTS IN DRILLING METALS, PLASTICS AND WOOD 


As shown in the photo above and “keyed” in the drawing, 
this shop-built drilling machine consists essentially of 
two low-cost, air-operated Bellows-Locke Model 292A 
Drill Units (A), a Bellows Electroaire® operating control 
valve (B), two Bellows Hydro-Checks® which provide 
smooth precision operation (C) and a Bellows Lubri-Air® 
Control Unit u hich cleans, regulates and lubricates the 
~, supply (D). Not visible is the foot-operated control 
pedat. 


697C-4 
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With only minor modifications, this basic SPOT-A- 
MATION IDEA has been used in many different plants 
The unit shown here, in the plant of Kay Machine & 
Tool Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio, for example, is 
used to drill holes for cotter pins in aircraft bolts. The 
list of benefits belies its simplicity and low cost: pro- 
duction per man-hour is 66% better . . . tool life is 
greatly increased . . . rejects virtually eliminated . 
and only a minimum of physical effort is required for 
what formerly was a very fatiguing operation. 

The machine is built around two compact interlocked 
Bellows-Locke Model 22A Drill Units air operated 
hydraulically controlled mounted horizontally in op- 
posed positions. Automatic feeding, positioning and 
ejection could be incorporated easily by the addition 
of other Bellows “Controlled-Air-Power” Devices. This 
SPOT-A-MATION IDEA can be readily adapted to per- 
form a wide range of other operations, such as punch 
ing, forming, riveting, crimping, et by using such 
other Bellows work units as The Bellows Air Motor‘ 
in place of the Drill units 

This machine is typical of the ways cost-conscious men 
the world over are using Bellows “Controlled-Air-Power” 
Devices to secure faster, better, lower-cost production 
Opportunities exist in your plant, too. Why not in- 
vestigate — today! 


THIS ‘“‘SPOT-A-MATION 
IDEA"’ FILE IS 


YOURS ON 
REQUEST 


Write Dept IMD-1261, Bellows-Valvair, Division of IBEC, S. A 
25 Route Des Acacias, Geneva, Switzerland. In Great Britain 
and the Sterling area: Bellows-Valvair Limited, Edgemond Ave 
Tyburn, Birmingham 24, England 


Bellows -\/alvair 


Bellows-Valvair, Division of IBEC, S. A., Geneva, Switzerland 


Bellows-Valvair Limited, Birmingham, England 








The first Mercedes racing car was built in 1900. In March of the following year it showed its mettle, 
emerging as the outright winner of all events at Nice, taking first place in the long distance run, the 
mountain race and the one mile race. Trucks, of course, are very different from racing cars, but they 
teo have to compete and they have to be winners in their class to give their operators the full advan. 
tages of trouble-free, efficient, economical service. Mercedes-Benz trucks are built to last. Sturdy, right 
for the job and safe, they are a fine investment paying the highest dividends over many years of service. 


M 
pre Oy, 


& % MERCEDES-BENZ 
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TECHNOLOGY 





“In five years all home electrical appli- 
ances could be cordless,” says Dr. Leslie 
Gulton (right), manufacturer of recharge- 


able batteries. 


His view is seconded by product engi- 


neers, who see cordless 
industrial devices as a 
proach to . 


consumer and 
bold new ap- 


Making Appliances More Portable 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES powered by 
rechargeable batteries are on their 
way but they will move very 
slowly for several years. 

For while they have obvious ad- 
vantages, they also have problems. 

Sparking interest in these cord- 
less devices are many product de- 
signers—who see them as the last 
word in convenience and portability 

as well as battery makers like 
Dr. Leslie K. Gulton (above), pres- 
ident of Gulton Industries, Inc. 

Dr. Gulton’s 
nickel-cadmium 


makes 
which 
pack a lot of power in a small pack- 
age. Developed originally for space 
technology, they will one day be 
powering TV sets, home tools, food 
mixers, and a wide range of other 
devices, predicts Gulton. His com- 
pany already is marketing a radio 
and a flashlight using rechargeable 
batteries. Others are selling such 
cordless equipment as lawnmowers, 
a golf cart, a movie camera, a dic- 
tating machine, and a hand drill. 

¢ Problems But the cost of 
these rechargeable batteries will 
have to come down, and they will 
have to be made even more power- 


company 
batteries 


All cordless and rechargeable 


Golf Cart 


(Toro) (Gulton) 


Flashlight 


ful and require less time for re- 
charging. That is the consensus of 
many U. S. appliance manufac- 
turers surveyed recently by Elec- 
trical Merchandising Week. 

Today’s batteries good 
enough for mixers, drills, and other 
purely mechanical devices, trade 
representatives believe, but they 
must be improved significantly to 
power equipment that produces heat 
as part of its function. Also, bat- 
teries must be able to spend more 
of their time in use, less time being 
recharged. 

Cost is the biggest problem, EM 
Week found in its survey. Most ap- 
pliance manufacturers say that bat- 
They con- 
cede, however, that prices will come 
down as more appliance manufac- 
turers go into the battery business 

and as more battery mak-rs start 
building appliances. 

¢Gulton’s Approach—That is 
precisely what happened to Dr. Gul- 
ton. His company, which is basi- 
cally an electronics and ultrasonics 
research firm, turned to making 
consumer products as a last resort. 

“We went to every radio manu- 


are 


tery costs are too high. 


oO 


Lawn Mower 
(Lectro) 
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facturer with our battery,” says Dr 
Gulton. “They found it interesting 
but were afraid to put it into an 
inexpensive product. . So we had 
to do it 

The Gulton radio, a six-transistor 


ourselves.” 


model produced to specifications in 
Japan, runs for 12 to 15 hours on a 
single which it takes in 
about 


charge, 
16 hours. 
The nickel-cadmium battery, the 
power source for Dr. Gulton’s radio 
flashlight, 
practically unheard of 10 years ago. 
out of the 
U. S. space agency’s demands for a 
battery that was: (1) hermetically 
recharged 
times, (3 
incapable of being overcharged. 


and rechargeable was 


Its development grew 


sealed, (2) able to be 


an infinite number of 
Dr. Gulton predicts a great many 
and appliances powered by 
nickel-cadmium batteries in the 
next five years, but he feels sure 
that even better batteries will be 
made available by the end of that 
period. 


tools 


His company now is work- 
ing on improved batteries for pow- 
ering TV sets and lawnmowers. 

« Lawnmowers 
mowers 


Cordless lawn- 
are creating considerable 
interest in the U.S. At this year’s 
Hardware Show in Chicago, a dozen 
different cordless models were on 
display, compared to the single 
one shown in 1960. 

But manufacturers were cautious 
about their claims. Some admitted 
that their units at the show had 
been hand-tooled and displayed only 
to test dealer response. 

“Es I sell 5,000 units here 
we'll go into production,” said one 
manufacturer. “If not, we will wait 
another year.” @ 


Lectro) 


can 





Racks of bar and sheet stock go to work stations tram rail . 


IMPROVING a materials handling 
system does not require a stroke of 
genius. It takes attention by man- 
agement, studies by experts, and 
frequent meetings between design 
engineers, production men, and top 
executives. 

In any factory, a handling system 
has to be constantly changed and 
improved if it is to meet the de- 
mands of This is espe- 
cially true if the company is grow- 
ing fast in an area where land is at 
a premium and labor costs are high, 
as is the case with Skil Corp., a 
manufacturer of drills, 
power saws, buffers, sanders, and 
grinders. 

¢ Limits on Expansion—Located 
in highly-industrialized Chicago, 
Skil could not afford the luxury of 
expanding its physical plant in pro- 
portion to its increasing output. 
t has had to aim at max- 
imum utilization of existing space 

-ver ically as well as horizontally 

at no sacrifice of convenience or 
flexibility. And major changes have 
taken place without upsetting basic 
plant routines. 

The 


business. 


electric 


ans. ‘l 


secret of this success has 


32 


been teamwork, through periodic 
informal meetings of top and mid- 
dle management men, Factory mag- 
azine found in a study of 
Skil’s handling methods. When a 
handling problem comes up, J. J. 
Topolinski, vice president in charge 
of manufacturing, calls a meeting 
of his top aides and the lower-level 
management directly involved in 
the problem at hand. Together they 
informally study the problem from 
all angles, often at a series of meet- 
ings. 

Though better materials handling 
methods are the main objective of 


these 


close 


“brain sessions,” they delve 
into other plant operation problems 
as well. The result, im- 
proved handling methods, has been 
greater efficiency, increased output, 
better quality control better 
safety practices. 

¢ Overhead—The drive for bet- 
ter utilization of space has led to 
movement of goods and tools over- 
head whenever possible. Metal bars 
and sheets, for example, are han- 
dled by a special system utilizing 
the plant’s tram rail crane (picture 
at left). Sheets are stored on their 


besides 


and 


tools hang conveniently from skate 


Handling System Makes the Most of 


In Chicago, where labor is costly and land at a premium, engineer- 
ing and production minds team up to solve difficult problems. 


original shipping pallets, bar stock 
on racks that can be stacked five 
high by corner couplings. 

Stock is taken directly to work 
stations without unloading and re- 
loading in the storage area. The 
crane hook grabs a hold of adapters, 
which in turn get a tight grip on 
racks or pallets. 

The system not only makes effi- 
It re- 
duces handling to a minimum, and 
provides added safety for the op- 
erator. 

Even Skil’s tools move overhead 
(center picture above). They are 
hung from skate wheels running in 
overhead track along the length of 
the assembly table. In this way, the 
tools are convenient to workers, and 
the workpiece can be handled any- 
where on the table. 

¢ Near Ceiling — Packaging ma- 
terials and the finished products 
have access to a near-ceiling con- 
veyor system (top right) running 
the length of the plant and to each 
of the packing stations. The con- 
veyor can be fed directly from the 
second floor, or by movable chute, 
from the third floor. 


cient use of vertical space. 
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wheels running in overhead tracks. . . 


ExistingSpace 


Before the system was installed, 
Skil had a parade of fork trucks 
traveling back and forth through 
the aisles with packing materials, 
creating congestion, confusion, and 
a threat to safety. Now one man 
supplies all the packaging stations. 
And since the conveyor is located 
overhead, no production space is 
wasted. 

Topolinski’s informal manage- 
ment meetings have also produced 
better tote boxes, an_ efficient 
method for moving small motor 
armatures through the varnish and 
baking stations—via chain con- 
veyor, looped to racks by coil 
springs—and a portable racetrack 
roller assembly table, which can be 
changed from straight line to cir- 
cular in 15 minutes. 

¢ Versatile Jig—A special peg- 
board jig used with the assembly 
table also eliminates excess han- 
dling. The jig is hinged in the cen- 
ter, so that the operator can rotate 
the workpiece 90 degrees without 
removing it from the jig. The op- 
erator thereby has clear vision, and 
she can perform operations on the 
side of the workpiece with the over- 
head tools. Installation of the race- 
track conveyor and the jig system 
has boosted Skil Corp.’s production 
about 40%, Factory reports. @ Workpiece is handled on jigs set around racetrack roller assembly table. 
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Turning Sawdust into Profits 


Versatile equipment and imag- 
ination combine to rescue a 
foundering business. 


AN IMAGINATIVE BUSINESSMAN has 
turned a defunct gunpowder mill 
into a source for a promising line 
of new products. Until H. Potter 
Trainer, Jr., president of Sebago 
Chemical Corp., secured a lease on 
the century-old mill its only product 
was wood flour, sold in bulk to dyna- 
mite makers and linoleum 
facturers. 


manu- 


But both of these industries were 
turning to alternative materials, 
and wood flour was bringing only 
two to six cents a kilogram. Train- 
er’s mill was in Maine, a long way 
from industrial markets, and he 
was even in danger of losing his 
source of material: paper- 
makers and poultrymen are ready 
to pay a higher price for the chips 
and shavings than he. 

¢ Versatile Equipment 
did have 
side: 


raw 


Trainer 
certain things on his 
water rights from an old 
canal, water turbines as a power 
source, plus two unique grinding 
stones that could produce wood par- 
ticles with an unusually large sur- 
face area and a high absorbency. 
He also had acquired some diverse 
equipment for handling pulp, chip- 
ping it to size for grinding, han- 
dling the flour, and screening the 
final product for grading. 

From the start, Trainer realized 
that aiming at only the bulk outlets 
for his wood flour would not be 
using his facilities to their greatest 
advantage. It would be im- 
practical to try to build up a sub- 
stantial bulk volume while faced 
with declining prime markets, high 
transportation costs, and a limited 
source of supply. 

His first step was to secure his 
sources of raw materials. He did so 
by acquiring drying equipment, so 
that he could take advantage of the 
plentiful supply of cheap, green 
sawdust available from local lum- 
ber camps. 

Then he attacked the problem of 
raising the value of his product. 
He saw a solution to the problem 
n two steps: 

(1) 


also 


Finding new customers who 


needed only limited amounts of the 
flour. 
(2) that 


product 


Devising processes 
would make a_ finished 
rather than a filler. 

¢ First Product—Trainer’s staff 
came up with their first product by 
slowing down the burning rate of 
wood flour, so that it acts as a fire 
starter rather than as an aid to 
explosion. The result is “Pilot 
Lite,” an oil-soaked pine flour for 
starting outdoor cooking fires. With 
backyard cookouts so popular in the 
U.S., the product is finding an 
eager market at $1 a kilogram. 

Trainer was quick to follow up 
his initial success with other new 
products. They include a mulch for 
gardens that easily undersells peat 
moss, and a kiln-dry 
flour used for cleaning furs. Now 
moving into the market is a cat 
litter made from ground oak and 
map!e, which is said to be more ab- 
sorbent but than 
most clay litters. 

Trainer has bigger plans. So far 
his products have been simple, with 
the stress on finding new uses for 
dry mixes. Now he plans to de- 
velop more complex products with 
the aid of pressure and heat mold- 
ing. Wood bonds readily under heat 
and pressure, which is a major fac- 
tor in holding down costs. Now 
under development are molded shin- 
gles, life preservers, and briquettes. 

Business Week, Oct 14, p 194) 


rock maple 


less 


expensive 


Copper Goes After 
The Auto Market 


COPPER aims to protect 
its position in 
industry that in the U.S. alone uses 


and extend 
automobiles, an 
about 90,000 metric tons of the 
metal annually. To do so, Copper 
Products Development Association, 
a world-wide group of mine opera- 
tors, will spend $1-million on re- 
search in 1962. This amount will 
be coupled with another $1-million 
budgeted for 1962 by the Copper & 
Brass Research Association, an or- 
ganization of U.S. mill operators. 

Here are some of the specific 
products and developments that are 
expected to come out of the com- 


bined research, according to Pur- 
chasing Week: 

—High strength alloys for vari- 
ous auto parts, which will offer 
lightness, strength and low bulk 
without sacrificing the special phys- 
ical, chemical, and mechanical prop- 
erties normally identified with 
copper. 

—An alloy for gray iron cast- 
ings, which will help designers cut 
the bulk and weight of auto engine 
blocks—and perhaps slow the trend 
toward aluminum. 

—A copper tarnish that will act 
as a catalyst to forestall the phys- 
ical corrosion of engine parts. 

—Copper-base catalysts that 
will clean up the exhaust gases in 
auto mufflers. 

Researchers also will be attempt- 
ing to perfect a “stainless” copper. 
“We want a copper that will keep 
its sheen indefinitely,” says one of 
them, “so that we can get back into 
the automotive trim business.” 


Better Destruction 


A PIPELINE CONTRACTOR in Chicago, 
U.S.A., is breaking up pavement ten 
times as fast as normal by rock 
drills suspended from a boom ahead 
of a rubber-tired hydraulic crane. 
The multiple-drill unit moves down 
the street perforating the pavement 
to the desired width. Behind it 
come trenching and pipelaying 
crews. 

The crane drags its own air sup- 
ply in the form of a trailer-mounted 
compressor. Air hoses are draped 
over the crane cab and forward to 
the drills. Fire hydrants along the 
route are tapped for water. 

A drill crew consists of a crane 
operator and one man for each drill 
head. This team maps out its work 
with chalk lines. The crane holds 
the drill rigs over the lines and the 
air-powered drills cut 
holes about 15 cm apart. 

Contracting & Materials Co. 
turned to this efficient system in 
order to minimize traffic disruption 
while laying 20 kilometers of gas 
main in a congested residential 
area. Two of these drilling com- 
bines have been preparing 180 me- 
ters of pavement a day, compared 
to the 18 meters a day that might 
have been broken up by conven- 
tional methods. (Engineering 
News-Record, Oct 12, p. 24) 
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Dyestuffs stood at the beginning of the enterprise 


founded by Friedrich Bayer almost 100 years ago. 
The research and manufacturing programme of 
the Bayer works has expanded ever since, but 
dyestuffs are still one of the mainstays of production. 


Dyestuffs, like the famous Scarlet Pimpernel, 


are everywhere — be it on cloth as Indanthren® 
colours, or in the document-proof paste of your 
ball-point pen — in short, on every material that can 
be dyed. That, however, is not the whole story. 


A multitude of finishing agents followed in the wake 


of colour, such as the well-known Eulan® for 

uy mothproofing of wool. No matter how widely different 
these products may be, they are all part of the 

& colourful and expansive 


programme of the Bayer dyestuffs division. 


Bayer develops and produces: Dyestuffs - Chemicals 

Pharmaceuticals - Man-made Fibres - Crop 

Protection Products - 4 Photographic Products 
WZ 


8 
A 
The Hallmark of Reliability (BAYER 


BAYER LEVERKUSEN 
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Electrification 


Harbour Installations 


oo 





Sewage Piant 





A NEW 
CONCEPT IN 


POWER ENGINEERING 


Now, for the first time, comprehensive automated 
engineering schemes are available from one source 
— Hawker Siddeley Engineering. Backed by the 
vast resources of the Hawker Siddeley Group 
this newly formed Division of Hawker Siddeley 
Industries Ltd. offers a service unequalled by any 
other organisation. The advantages of a single 
supplier with centralised control are now available 
for electrical power systems, sewage plant, harbour 


installations, radio telescopes, automatic railway 
control equipment, automatic warehousing, auto- 
mated manufacturing plant and telemetry applica- 
tions. This is “Automation with Muscles”. Hawker 
Siddeley Engineering will engineer and develop 
any of these schemes, with or without automatic 
and or remote control. We have representatives 
throughout the world. Please write for further 
information. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY ENGINEERING 


Duke's Court, Duke St., St. James's, London, S.W.1. Telephone: WHitehall 6177 
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New techniques—from play-acting 
to tape—increase sales efficiency 











The New Look in Sales Meetings 


The time of the 
And the 


Is heard 7 ON? 


meetings 18 come, 
voice of the Sales Manage? 
land 

TOO OFTEN, it seems, 
that is 


that is the 
For the 
usually 


only voice heard. 


traditional sales meeting 


consists of a series of 
with the Sales 
triumphant, declaring: 
“You've got a good product to sell, 
go out it!” 

In almost part of an in- 
creasingly competitive 
world, there is a desperate need for 
better sales training, and sales 
meetings. This month, managers 
will be putting finishing touches on 
marketing plans for 1962. One of 
the things they should keep in mind 
is the frequent plaint of salesmen 
who, according to a number of sur- 
in the U.S.A., be- 
lieve their own company’s sales 
meeting program is one of its 
weakest marketing efforts. 


rapid-fire 
lectures, ending 
Manager, 
now and sell 
every 


business 


veys conducted 


The techniques above have one 
ingredient in common 
ticipation of the 

Their use at 


active par- 
them- 
meetings is 


salesmen 
selves. 
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becoming ever more popular, and 
are being more highly refined by 
specialists in designing sales train- 
ing and meetings. Last month, IN- 
TERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT asked 
one of these specialists, the Porter 
Henry Co. of New York, to review 
some of the fundamentals. 

«The Conference—One of the 
most valuable training techniques, 
reports Porter 
ference method. As opposed to the 
lecture method, the meetings 
much more lively, and more con- 
vincing as well. The best solution 
to selling problems are arrived at 
by the salesmen and 
this the chance for fol- 
low-through on the job. The trainer 

acting as conference leader 
might follow these points to make 
conference sessions successful: 

Limit the subject to one fairly 
well-defined area. 
the without 
injecting opinion. When the train- 
er’s impartiality disappears, so does 
free, open When he 
disagrees with a point, 
the group is led in that direction 


Henry, is the con- 


are 


themselves, 
increases 


Guide discussion 


discussion. 
agrees or 


1961 


If the 
is complex, divide it int 


Establish a time limit. 
subd ject 
three or four sub-topics with time 
allotted for 


Use discussion 


each item. 

tools such as 
blackboards and easels. The trainer 
can “structure” the discussion as 


takes form, by listing types of 
sales resistance or the pros and cons 
of a certain product line 

To start a group discussion, the 
trainer can ask a question or pose a 
asking for sug- 
The best de- 


vice to keep the discussion going 


selling 


problem 
gestions to solve it. 
is the question. 
Summarizing the discussion is 
important, but the 
not do it. 


trainer should 
Ask one man for a brief 
then ask 


the other 


summary, 
This 


] 


two others 


way, salesmen pay 
fee!) 
And by 
two or three men a chance 
summarize, the 


ser attention because they 


may be called upon. 


giving 

importance of 
principal solutions to problems 

ill be stressed. 

¢ Tape Recorder—Porter Henry 

has devised a way to stimulate an 

interesting dis- 


meeting, a heated 
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INDUSTRIAL 
UNIVERSAL 
JOINTS 


¥” to 4” 
diameters 


unique 
structural 
design 


sealed, 
lubricant- 
retaining 
covers 


Two exclusive Apex developments—unique struc- 
tural design and sealed, lubricant-retaining 
covers, make Apex universal joints the choice 
for every industrial drive-line application. 

Design insures high overload capacity, supe- 
rior fatigue resistance, lower deflection rate 
and a more favorable strength-weight ratio 
per size 

Flexible covers permit completely satisfac- 
tory operation of Apex universal joints in wet 
or dry atmospheres, under corrosive or abrasive 
conditions or in extremes of temperatures. 

Write for Catalog 28 and the helpful Apex 
Universal Joint Data Sheet. 


The APEX Machine & Tool Company 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 
Riverdale Sta., Box 54, Dayton 5, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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“THE OWNERSHIP. 


of INTERNATIONAL MANAG EMENT, 
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cussion, and a valuable exchange 
of ideas among salesmen. 

It works like this: After a brief 
description of sales situation is 
explained to the group, a five-min- 
ute tape recording of the sales con- 
versation is played. Then each man 
is given a voting sheet (run off on 
an office duplicating machine). The 
sheet contains two or three mul- 
tiple-choice questions, devoted to 
various lines of strategy the sales- 
man might have used to get better 
results. After the men hear the 
recording, they mark their “bal- 
lots,” and then vote again by a show 
of hands. This way, the salesmen 
commit themselves to a sales ap- 
proach—an approach they are then 
asked to defend. 

The trainer then falls back on 
the discussion method, as he may 
find himself in the middle of an 
argument. He should then slow 
the men down, pointing out that 
more than one solution is possible. 

¢Role Playing—tThis can be a 
highly effective tool in which sales- 
men act out a sales situation. One 
man plays the buyer, the other 
plays the seller. As with many 
techniques, there is a “secret” to 
making role playing work. Train- 
ers often fail to realize that men 
should not be asked to play them- 
selves. If a salesman is called out 
of the audience, without warning, 
to put on a demonstration of his 
selling technique, he will be em- 
barrassed, he will not “be himself,” 
and he probably will avoid the next 
sales meeting. 

To carry off 
trainer should: 

—Get volunteers. when pos- 
sible, and brief the : fully on a 
fictitious selling situation, giving 
them fictitious names, ages, and 
personalities. Most important, they 
should be told that the “act” is not 
a test of their own selling abilities, 
rather that they are acting ot a 
make-believe situation which can 
be analyzed and discussed. 

—Map out the objective of the 
sales call with the two actors before 
the meeting: The salesman could 
be introducing a new product line. 
(A real product can be used.) 

—Prepare “cue” sheets for 
buyer and seller. The buyer’s sheet 
tells him what sort of a person he 
is, what product he is now using, 
and the successes and failures he 
has had with it, the objections and 


role playing the 


fears about the seller’s product. The 
seller’s cue sheet tells him the same 
personality information about him- 
self, customer’s annual volume with 
him, frequency of sales visits, what 
the buyer now orders from him, 
and other firms he deals with. 

—Brief the audience on the 
selling situation, asking them to 
look for selling mistakes. When 
the act ends, they should be asked 
to suggest ways of improving the 
salesman’s technique. Try to hold 
negative comments to a minimum. 

Because the role-playing tech- 
nique is the hardest one to handle, 
it is usually wise to start with 
tape recorder methods. You want 
to create a relaxed atmosphere for 
role-playing. Remember, too, that 
salesmen, in playing a buyer, will 
be much harder on a salesman than 
most buyers normally would be. 
The trainer might be wise to take 
that part until the men see how 
it should be done. 

Cue sheets should be given to 
the salesmen about 15 minutes be- 
fore they go “on stage.” If it is 
given to them earlier, they will 
have time to work out a rehearsed 
presentation—and that defeats the 
purpose. 

¢ Charts—Topics under discus- 
sion can be visually emphasized 
with these hand-lettered charts: 

-A single topic chart. This 
gives in two or three words the 
topic under discussion. 

—Outline chart. This type of 
chart breaks a topic into three or 
four points which the speaker re- 
fers to during his talk. 

—List chart. This chart might 
consist of a list of sales features 
of a product, or a list of the types 
of potential customers. 

¢ Films—tThe price of producing 
a training film in the U.S.A. can be 
as much as $1,000 per running min- 
ute. While a tailor-made film is 
better, most companies cannot af- 
ford it. There are, however, a num- 
ber of good ready-made films that 
can be rented. There are films that ° 
demonstrate presentation tech- 
niques, the handling of customer 
objections, and how to close a sale. 

e Outsiders — Speakers other 
than the salesmen can be invited 
to speak to the group. A purchas- 
ing agent, for instance, might be 
asked to talk about the relationship 
between purchasing agents and 
salesmen. @ 
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f 
WELDER’S 
BEST FRIEND §& 
IS A FORD 
ENGINE 


Electric welding sets in a wide range of types 
and sizes are now available with Ford power- 
units installed. These are the ones to choose! 
Every Ford Industrial engine—Diesel or Petrol 
—is built to modern designs in the best-equipped 
factory in Europe. Ford Industrial engines are 
tough, economical and outstandingly reliable. 
And they are backed by the famous Ford service 
—with factory-trained service engineers and 
stocks of genuine Ford parts close at hand 
anywhere in the world. For long life, least 
trouble and lowest running and maintenance 
costs, choose welding equipment fitted with a 
Ford Diesel or Petrol power unit. Send the 


coupon below for details of Ford-powered 


equipment of the type you are interested in. 


FORD | 
( 


SPELLS POWER 








Please send me details of Ford-powered equipment of the following types. 
Type or class of equipment 

YOUR FIRM’S NAME 

For the attention of Mr. 


ADDRESS 





o- 


TO:—FORD INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DIVISION - DEPT. G5b/WX16- SOUTH OCKENDON - ROMFORD - ESSEX - ENGLAND 
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OU KNOW their names as you 
know your own. You know their 
faces from a thousand newspaper 


photographs, their life stories froma 
hundred magazine articles. You have 
seen them and heard their voices 
on newsreels and on your televisior 
screen. Their actions and decisions 
influence the pattern of our lives. 
We cannot mention their names, 
or show pictures of them. It would 
not be fitting to do so, for they in- 
clude royalty, the heads of states, 
great service commanders. But we 
invite you to look carefully at the 
next pictures that you see of them, 
at their wrists as well as their faces 
and clothes. You will notice that in 
almost every case they wear a wrist- 
watch. That watch will most likely 
have been made by Rolex of Geneva. 
We are proud of the service given 
by Rolex watches to so many emin- 
ent men. It is scarcely necessary to 
point out that the performance of 
these watches is, in the highest 


degree, accurate and dependable. 





The Rolex Gyster Perpetual Datejust, 
the most remarkabie achievement tn watch- 
making. Every Datejust is awarded a 
Official Timing Certificate by a Swiss Inst 
tute for Official Timekeeping Test 

mention ‘“‘Especially good results 
accuracy ts protected by the famous O 
case, guaranteed 100% waterproof 
depth of 165 feet under water. The 
self-wound by the Perpe tual rotor mechan- 
ism and the date is shown on the dial 
changing instantaneously every midmght 
and magnified by the Cyclops lens for easy 
reading 


The Rolex Oyster Perpetual 
—culmination of three Rolex 
triumphs. In 1910 Rolex gained 
their first Official Timing Certi- 
ficate fora t-chronometer. In 
kewese ROLEX 
watch-case, the first truly water- 
proof case in the world and still 
the finest. In 1931 Rolex in- 
tian,  - A landmark 
mechanism. 1 re refinement f . . > 
, this Perpetual rotor porcers th in the history of 
A ROLEX Oyster Perpetual silently and " 


RED SEAL SE. ._ Time measurement 


CHRONOMETER 


4 ROLEX 
RED SEAL 
CHRONOMETER 


ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED 


CORPORATION, 58 
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Detergent makers set . . . 


New Fashions 
In Packaging 


PREMEASURED “packages-within- 
packages” are the latest rage in 
U.S. consumer-product packaging. 
Detergent makers are the furthest 
along with marketing plans, with 
their new tablets and water-soluble 
envelopes for the home laundry 
market above in back- 
ground, contents in foreground). 
Market tests are now trying to 


(boxes 


answer a question that many com- 
panies will face in the blossoming 
consumer markets of the world: 
Will the housewife pay a premium 
for only a slight improvement in 
convenience? It is estimated that 
the same detergent will cost the 
housewife four cents per wash 
using the traditional- granulated 
product, six cents using tablets, and 
nine cents per wash using soluble 
envelopes. 

¢ Strategy—According to Chem- 
ical Week magazine, Procter & 
Gamble Co. is using two of its four 
major brands, Tide and Dash, to 
test-market dissolving packets. The 
company’s commercial poet came up 
with a new name, Salvo, for tablets. 
Lever Brothers has committed one 
of its top-selling brands, All, to dis- 
solving packets, and another, Vim, 
to tablets. For its second entry in 
the dissolving packet market, Lever 
is introducing Hum. 

¢ Package Size — Companies are 
trying to discover the package size 
that consumers prefer. Lever Bros.., 
for instance, is selling its Hum en- 
velopes in boxes of 10 (39 cents), 
20 (74 cents), and 60 ($2.24), 
while its All envelopes are sold in 
boxes of 18 (71 cents) and 40 
($1.50). Pricing is experimental 
rather than competitive. @ 


Advertising Men Prepare for 
Spurt in European Spending 


By 1965, advertisers in Europe will 
be spending the equivalent of $17 
annually for each person in the 
population. This will be a consider- 
able increase over the $12 per capita 
spent last year (but still well below 
the $67 per capita now spent in the 
U.S.A.). The estimate comes from 
Contimart AG, a Swiss marketing 
and research organization. 

Advertising men realize the ex- 
pansion ahead, coupled with the 
prospects of a pan-European mar- 
ket, will mean a tremendous de- 
mand for their services. But they 
are still debating whether Europe 
should be treated as a single adver- 
tising target: Should products have 
a unified “brand image” throughout 
Europe—throughout the world, for 
that matter—or should they have 
separate images tailored to 
segment of the market? 

*Central View—At the 1961 
meeting of the International Ad- 
vertising Assn. in Madrid, Erick 
Elinder of Sweden’s Wilh. Anders- 
son agency put the question into 
this perspective: “Why should 
three artists in three different 
countries sit drawing the same 
electric iron and three copywrit- 
ers write what is after all largely) 
the same copy for the same iron?” 
Elinder this approach “is 
about as sensible as stopping a 
factory’s machinery from produc- 
ing a product and setting up pro- 
duction in a number of small 
national factories.” 

Instead of the segmented 
proach, he comments, “the out- 
standing European specialist in 
the drawing of electric irons, in 
collaboration with the best Eu- 
ropean copywriter on the subject, 
could produce a series of adver- 
tisements which could then be pre- 
sented with insignificant national 
modifications rendered 
by changes in language.” 

The major airlines are promot- 
ing the same message in much the 
same way around the world. And 
there are other companies, such as 
the Standard Oil Co (N.J.), which 
use the same agency worldwide to 
coordinate their advertising ef- 
forts. The “agency of the future” 


each 


Says 


ap- 


necessary 
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will likely have a centralized head- 
quarters and creative center, with 
outlying branches serving pri 
marily as placement agents 

« Networks—The 


trend however, is 


overwhelming 
today in a dif 
toward networks 


And the 


“deal” 


ferent direction 
of “full service” 
favorite 


agencies 
mechanism is a 
with an American agency: an ex- 
change of stock, a 
or an outright sale. 


joint venture, 

The Director magazine of Britain 
reports that behind “the apparent 
ease with which American adver 
tising agencies seem able to buy 
serious 


ones 1S a 


established 
shortage of capital in the agency 
industry. Because of the nature of 


their business, agencies are more 


or less limited in looking for a 
partner or buyer to other agencies 
Thus U.S 
the capital 
forward” into big business. 
* Follow the Client—Why 
U.S. agencies expanded abroad so 
rapidly? Most 
followed 
seas, responding either to the need 
or the The 
following 


agencies are providing 
needed for the “leap 
have 


if the big agencies 


have heir clients over- 
smaller 
the 
same pattern. Take a look at a few 
recent examples. 


opportunity. 


agencies are now 


Doyle Dane Bernbach is a young 
agency which became famous al- 
most overnight with its campaigns 
for Volkswagen, E] Al Airlines, the 
Colombia Coffee Growers Bureau. 
Two months ago, this agency 
formed a joint venture in Duessel- 
dorf with Von Holzschuher & 
Bauer KG. Their first 
Colombia Coffee 

D’Arcy Advertising 
joined with Synergie Publicite, 
France’s fourth ranking agency, 
to form Synergie-D’Arcy SA. Their 
first client: SA, a French 
company formed by Gerber Prod- 
ucts Co., a D’Arcy client. 

Marsteller Inc., an industrial ad- 
vertising agency, has set up a joint 
agency in Belgium with Bodden & 
Dechy, and arranged an exchange 
of stock with Roles & Parker Ltd. 
in Britain. Marsteller is acting in 
the interest of several of its inter- 
national minded clients. @ 


client: the 
Bureau 
Co. has 


Growers 


Gerso 
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The jet age has made most busi- 
aircraft look somewhat like 
relations. After all, there is 
not much of the “status symbol” left 
about a company plane if it is a 
piston-powered craft that takes 
twice as long as a commercial jet 
to make a trip. 
Turbine-powered 
available to 


ness 


poor 


planes have 


been businesses for 
but these 
have all been in the $1-million price 
category. (Lockheed Corp. in the 
U. S. has just entered this market 
with its JetStar eight-pas- 
senger pure jet that flies over 800 
km/hr and sells for about $1.3- 
million; Fried. Krupp of Essen is 
the first company to have one fly- 
ing.) 


several years, it is true 


new 


Now, however, a number of man- 





Potez 840, turboprop 


Business Flying Goes Jet 


ufacturers in the U. S. and Europe 
are eying a much larger market as 
they make plans to produce or sell 
business jets in the $250,000 to 
$500,000 class. Here is a roundup 
of what they have in store: 

Potez-Air Fouga of Paris is get- 
ting its four-engine turboprop air- 
liner Potez 840 (picture) ready for 
production. The plane carries from 
16 to 24 passengers, has a cruising 
speed of 520 km/hr. It will be dis- 
tributed in the Western Hemis- 
phere in 1963 by Turbo-Flight, Inc. 
at a selling price of $460,000 plus 
$40,000 duty. 

Aero Commander, Inc. will prob- 
ably be the first U. S. company to 
come out with a light turbojet built 
expressly for the business owner. 
Its 800-km pure jet aircraft will 


Piaggio-Douglas PD-808, turbojet 


seat six to eight passengers and 
sell for a base price of $475,000. 
Delivery is expected late 1963. 

Beech Aircraft Corp. plans a twin 
turboprop seating six to eight peo- 
ple. Speed will be 480 km/hr and 
over, base list price “under $400,- 
000.” 

Piaggio-Douglas, a combination 
of Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. in the 
U. S. and Piaggio of Italy, is at 
work on an 830-km/hr, five-to-eight 
passenger plane that will sell for 
$500,000 basic price (picture). 

Swiss American Aviation Corp. 
says it will have a plane ready in 
1963 with an 800-km/hr cruising 
speed, to carry seven people. The 
twin jet is being designed to sell 
for $350,000 with 
teriors. 


radio and in 








Computers for Lilliputians? 

Two computers announced recently 
by two U.S. companies make micro- 
miniaturization news. Texas Instru- 
ments Inc. of Dallas has the smalle1 
of the two—a computer that fits a 
man’s jacket pocket, weighs only 280 
grams, but will do the same tasks as a 
conventional transistorized computer 
150 times its size and 48 times heavier, 
the company Texas Instru- 
ments built the computer for the U.S. 
Air Force but is offering components 
for sale that could be used to build 
electronic equipment now using vac- 
uum The other 
miniature computer is made by Bur- 
roughs Corp. of Detroit. This is 
roughly the size of a loaf of bread 
and weighs 5% kg 


claims. 


tubes or transistors. 


Hay wafers for cattle 

Some Canadian cows are munching 
their hay in compressed, wafer form— 
and apparently liking it. Massey-Fer- 
guson Ltd. of 915 King St., Toronto 
has acquired rights to a new machine 
that compresses hay into wafers about 
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5 em square. The system can cut man- 
hours and tractor hours by nearly 
half, the company claims, as well as 
reducing storage space. 


Alloys that withstand 1400 C 
Retaining useful strength at tem- 
peratures above 1400 C, two new co- 
lumbium alloys have been developed 
by the DuPont Metals Center in Balti- 
more, Md., U.S.A. The alloys, known 
as D-14 and D-36, are readily fabri- 
welded, machined, and coated 
by conventional methods. They are 
available in sheet or coil form. 


cated, 


House made of paper 

Developing countries are the chief 
market envisaged for a small yet solid 
house built of paper honeycomb and 
corrugated fiberboard designed by 
Parametrics Research & Development 
Corp., 7 East 47th St., New York. The 
paper is impregnated with resins to 
make it stiff and weatherproof. Seams 
and joints are bonded with a sturdy 


glass cloth. Strong foundations ars 
provided by a complex of paper tubes 
staked to the ground with steel rods 
and filled with sand or gravel. Each of 
the tubes can bear a weight of 900 kg 
and together they enable the house 
of 200 km/hr. 


to withstand winds 


New welder works by friction 

American Machine & Foundry Co., 
261 Madison Ave., New York, is bring- 
ing out a new type of welder that 
uses friction instead of hot metal bead 
to join cylindrical pieces of metal. So 
far, the company has friction-welded 
aluminum, steel, copper, brass, tita- 
nium, and ceramics. Its first welder, 
a 15-hp unit, will soon be followed by 
a larger, 75-hp version. 


Bleaching with sodium chlorite 
A new continuous bleaching process 
for synthetic and natural fibers has 
been successfully tested by Olin Math- 
ieson Chemical Corp., 400 Park Ave., 
New York. The process, called Tex- 
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No other type of excavating machine approaches the 
modern wheel-type trencher in trench digging efficiency. 
This Cleveland Model 110, for example, dug 500% more 
trench per day than the other-type excavator it replaced 
on the 11,000-foot utilities job shown above. 

No excavating machine but the trencher is designed 
especially for trench digging. No other excavating 
machine compares in trenching productivity with a 
modern, full-crawler-mounted digging wheel. 

No other excavator cuts trench to such accuracy 
of line, width and grade. The trencher’s accuracy 
saves extra dirt handling, saves on repaving costs, 


14 
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saves on surplus backfill material. Only Cleveland-type 
trenchers fine the spoil and place it neatly alongside 
the trench for fast, simple backfill and better, more 
complete compaction. 


Clevelands dig better trenches, in more kinds of soils, 
in more terrains, than other-type excavators. They dig 
more efficiently on trench work of all kinds, on all sizes 
of trench from 8 inches to 52 inches wide. They dig 
down to 8 feet 10 inches deep and slope trench up to 


12 feet wide across the top 


Investigate now the profit potential of a modern trencher 


—an efficient, fast, dependable Cleveland Trencher. 


CLEVELAND 
TRENCHER 


ZS 
4, a N \» 
VA LO) 
wal 
L] 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO., 20100 ST. CLAIR AVE., CLEVELAND 17, OHIO. U.S.A. | CABLE ADDRESS: TRENCHER 





tone, is based on sodium chloriie. It 
has reportedly been used in one mill 
at speeds up to 450 meters/second 
strand. Costs are said to be 
equivalent to those of ordinary bleach- 
ing methods, or 


double 


lower 


Handy viewer for sales calls 

Up to 40 overhead projection slides 
an be carried in the cover flap of 
this portable slide viewer, available 
from Admaster Sales Corp., 1168 8th 
Ave., New York. The unit sets up in 
seconds and a micro-type switch lights 
up the 28-cm-square panel. 


Measuring instruments 
. from the U.S. 
the Detroit 
were two relatively 
Bausch & Lomb 
New York. The 


gage, is for 


Metal 
low-priced 


Shown at recent 
Show 
gages from Inc., of 
first, a 
ma- 


certain 


‘ Rochester, 
scratch inspecting 


erials where scratches of a 
size could result in structural failure. 
(within 

.0025 mm) the gage shows the con- 
tour of the indentation. The other in- 


strument, an optical inspection gage, 


In addition to measurements 


is accurate to .0006 mm and operates 


within normal temperatures without 


correction tables. 


and from Japan 

A tuning fork replaces the conven- 
tional electric oscillator unit in a novel 
stroboscope made by Nippon Denshi 
Kogyo Ltd. of 919 Komaba-Cho, 
Meguro-Ku, Tokyo, Advantages, the 
company claims, are compactness and 
low price, yet the same level of ac- 
curacy of + 1% is maintained as with 
normal braun tubes. 


Powder painting news 

With a new method developed by 
British Iron and Steel Research 
London, aluminum powder 


the 
Assn. in 


aa 


can be plated on steel strip. While the 
strip is passed through a suspension 
of aluminum powder, a high-voltage 
direct current travels between the 
strip and an anode, causing the powder 
to deposit on the steel. The coated 
strip, called Elphal, is then lightly 
rolled and resistance-heated to bond 


‘the metal. 


One-step price marking and 
labeling 

A new machine from Meto-Gesell- 
schaft, Hirschhorn/Neckar, West 
Germany, speeds up ticketing of mer- 
chandise by printing the ticket, sep- 
arating it from the roll, and sticking 
it on to the package in one operation. 
The machine is said to work well on 
round surfaces like bottles as well a 
on flat packages. Rate is 60 tickets a 
minute. 


Fire-retardant paint 

The latest intumescent coating to 
enter the U. S. market, Resyn 1066, 
comes from Nat. Starch & Chemical 
Corp., 268 Madison Ave., New York. 
When exposed to a flame, the paint 
begins to swell and bubble, insulating 
the combustible substrate and prevent- 
ing it from catching fire. The blistered 


Audio-visual 


A foreman can program his own 
sound and slide presentation of how a 
job must be performed with this Audio 
Graphic System from Graflex, Inc. 
(Monroe Ave., Rochester, N. Y., 
U.S.A.). All he needs is a recording 
(made with the basic unit) and 35-mm 
camera to photograph sequences. Uses 


coating can be readily scraped off. and 
repainted. The paint is available in 
several colors. 


Aids to punched card 

A number of accessory 
punched card systems (IM—Nov, 
“Management”) were on show at the 
recent Business Efficiency Exhibition 
in London. Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Ltd. (Hemel Hempstead, Hert- 
fordshire, England) had a Data Re- 
corder designed to record information 
from embossed plastic cards at de- 
centralized points directly on to stand- 
ard punched card forms which will 
then be used in a central punched card 
installation. The same company also 
showed a Data Punch which punches 
information into the card directly at 
its point of origin. 

A document transcriber from Fer- 
ranti Ltd. (Hollinwood, Lancashire) 
is claimed to represent a new approach 
to data processing. The unit, called 
Data-Link, copies names, addresses, 
ete. photo-electrically on to despatch 
documents and produces a paper tape 


operation 
machines to 


for computer processing. 

Remington Rand had a Synchro- 
typewriter punch unit that enables 
cards to be punched as a by-product 
of direct typing of invoices, works 
rders, and purchase orders, 


training aid 


include: instruction in short cycle as- 
semblies; continuous guidance on long 
operations; teaching equipment repair 
and adjustment; machine set-up; 
methods training and explanation. Sys- 
tem can be set for either continuous 
running (with operator controlling 
foot switch, or controlled running. 
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INDIVIDUAL 
and 
COMPOSITE 
ERRORS 


PITCH DIAMETER ECCENTRICITY TOOTH ACTION 


NICK 


— 
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Th] just SIGNAL LIGHTS 


TOOTH 
ACTION 


Fussy gear 
PITCH 
specifications studded DIAMETER 
with hostile tolerances 
need no longer 
foul up your 


inspection program 


The New Red Ring Inertia Gear Analyzer speeds inspec- 


tion 80% to 90% over conventional methods— and with 
laboratory precision 


UP TO S500 GEARS PER HOUR 





SPUR AND HELICAL GEAR SPECIALISTS 
ORIGINATORS OF ROTARY SHAVING, 
GEAR HONING AND ELLIPTOID 











NATIONAL BROACH & MACHINE COMPANY 


5600 ST. JEAN ° DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN 
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Portable injection molder 

A Canadian company, Northwest 
Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta, 
is test marketing this trigger-action 
injection molder called the Flogun. 
Operating on line current, it weighs 
only 1% kg yet can mold or extrude 
thermoplastic parts weighing up to 
21 grams. The company says the rela- 
tively low injection pressure permits 
using simple, inexpensive molds, mak- 
ing the device particularly suitable for 
experimental and short runs. 


Industries 


Machining lubricants in aerosols 
Aerosol dispensers for lubricants 
and coolants are being offered by Ro- 


col Ltd. of Swillington, Leeds, Eng- 
land. This kind of dispenser, it is 
claimed, is good for getting at awk- 
ward places (down tool flutes, in die- 
boxes, etc.) besides being economical 
for conventional uses. The spray is 
Rocol’s R.T.B. compound, which con- 
tains active but 
and chlorine. 


non-corrosive sulfur 


“Instant” steam generator 

A new steam generator that works 
by pushbutton is designed to provide 
up to 67,000 kg/hr of 14-kg/sq cm dry 
superheated steam. The Hyprox steam 
generator, as it is called, is built by 
Reaction Motors Div. of Thiokol 
Chemical Corp. of Denville, N. J., 
U.S. A. The unit achieves its instant 
operation by reacting hydrogen per- 
oxide and hydrogen, rather than rely- 
ing on the conventional, slower, water- 
evaporation cycle. Its compactness, 
portability, and quick-starting features 
make it a good candidate for use as an 
emergency steam source for peak-load 
operation, pilot-plant service, and 
high-vacuum applications in which the 
steam operates an ejector. It can be 
built for almost any capacity or steam 
pressure. 





In photography there is more to « infinity » 
than meets the eye! And those who are 
lucky enough to own an ALPA find it 
fascinating—and rewarding—to discover 
the secrets of this unexplored territory; in 
underwater photography, for example, in 
ALPA's work for experimental science, in 
industrial investigations, in the micro- 
photography of records and literature, etc. 
But none of this can compare with the 
thrill of the present experiments in macro- 
photography. Everyone wants to try 
macrophotos and it is easy to see why! 
There is nothing more fascinating than 
making a 10 times—or bigger—enlarge- 
ment of, say, the wing of a dragonfly, a 
snowflake, the eye of a lynx, the franking 
on a postage stamp. Macrophotography 
takes you on an endless voyage of dis- 
covery! Thus, with the Kern Macro- 
Switar 50 mm f/1.8 lens focused at its closest 
range, you can take a hollyhock at 1/3 of 
its size and need only enlarge it 3 times in 
printing to reproduce it lifesize and ready 
for your buttonhole! 
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A completely new ALPA model: 


the 6 Cc 


To infinity... 
and beyond 
with the ALPA! 


by Georges Caspari 


Such are the extensive pleasures the ALPA 
offers you. « Extensive » in more than one 
sense, because it is the ALPA’s amazing 
selection of 14 interchangeable lenses 
together with the various Tuban extension 
tubes that enable you to extend your range 
indefinitely and draw close enough to get 
to grips with your sv): ct. 
This unparalleled rang 

the unique advantages of tic A_PA Reflex 
24 x 36%, «the Swiss watchmakers’ 
camera». And if the camera means 
precision, the lens means specialisation. 
From the 24 mm wide angle to the giant 
telephoto lenses of 360 mm or more, all 
distances and angles are within your scope 
and whether your photos are for business 
or pleasure, it is through specialisation that 
you will achieve really superlative shots. 


se3 is one of 





* The ALPA, «the Swiss watchmakers’ camera», 
is manufactured by Pignons S.A. at Ballaigues 
(Switzerland). In the U.S., apply to Karl Heitz 
Inc., 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17 (N.Y.) 
Ask for the new ALPA c prospectus (ref. M61) 
just published ! ay 











New rust preventive 


What seems to be a good answer to 
the auto-body rust problem has come 
out of Texaco Inc. (135 East 42nd 
St., New York). Developed originally 
to protect gas and oil pipelines, the 
product is a heavy grease with seven 
inhibitors added. The main advantage 
of the material is its ability to creep 
with capillary action over uncoated 
areas until it eventually forms a uni- 
form protective coating. Thus it will 
reflow over a spot struck by a stone, 
and will cover all areas inside a door 
panel even if the original spray job 
did not hit all surfaces. The grease— 
called “Compound L”—is sprayed un- 
der pressure through holes drilled into 
the body at several points, A thicker 
solution is also sprayed or painted on 
the underside of the car. 


Wood shavings into concrete 
Another use for wood shavings (see 
page 34)—lightweight concrete—is 
being investigated by the Industrial 
Research Div. of Washington State 
University, U. S. A. Wood concrete is 
two-thirds lighter than conventional 
concrete and about 25% as strong. 
But researchers consider it strong 
enough for applications like interior 
masonry walls, walls of small build 
ings, floor slabs, and insulation panels. 


Non-discoloring elastic fiber 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., 
a subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co. 
in Rochester, N, Y., U. S. A.. is test- 
ing an elastic fiber made from poly- 
ester resins—the same chemical base 
from which Dacron is made. The 
fiber is a monofilament that produces 
a smooth-surfaced fabric. It promises 
to be useful in foundation garments 
and swimsuits, as it resists discolor- 
ation caused by chlorine and atmos- 
pheric fumes. Eastman expects to be 
in pilot production of the fiber within 
a few weeks, with commercial pro- 
duction following if the fiber meets 
approval of the textile trades. 





Erratum 


In describing an Australian 
process for refining protein ma- 
terials into food (“Products & 
Processes”, July 61) we errone- 
ously said that patents had been 
filed by Forrestdale Enterprises 
Ltd. The patents, we are in- 
formed, have been taken out in 
the names of J. C. Cavanagh and 
E. G. Inman. 
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UNSURPASSED FILTERING 
AND DRYING with ADDED 
Convenience and Economy... 
It's the New Refillable 
Type L/aymaster” 


Filter-Drier! 





The superb, balanced filtering and drying performance of the new refillable 
type DRYMASTER comes from HI-FI Filter Block Desiccant: These fully activated, 
pressure molded briquettes quickly remove all harmful moisture, acid, sludge 
and micron-size foreign particles from the refrig- 

eration system. HI-FI Filter Block Dessicant is 

non-dusting, non-channeling and is virtually 

unequalled in moisture adsorbing capacity. Its 

combination surface and internal depth filtering 

ability is unsurpassed by any other comparably 

sized drier in the field today. 


And the new angle-type, refillable DRYMASTER 

Filter-Drier gives added convenience and econ- a 
omy, too. Once installed, the body shell of the isi 
Drier is in for the life of the system; only the puTER-DRing 
desiccant is replaced. DRYMASTER Refillable » Briguettes 
Filter-Driers are designed for 5 ton through 165 

ton capacities with ¥2” O.D. through 2¥%e” O.D. 

solder connections. End fittings are made of 

copper for easier soldering. 





HI-FI Desiccant Briquettes, protected against 
shock by fibre glass padding, come packed 
in vacuum sealed cans ready to be installed 
quickly, easily, with no connections or joints 
to remake. 


oe MUELLER srass co. 


PORT HURON 43, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


MUELLER 
erass co 
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INDUSTRIES 





World sales of thermoplastics 
have doubled in five years. 


But the industry now is faced with 
mounting oversupply and dog-eat- 


dog competition. 


Charges and counter charges 


Polyethylene is in trouble as world 





capacity races ahead of sales... 
| 


MILLIONS OF TONS 


bar ot 


lo 





are flying dcross the Atlantic as 
companies guard their positions. 


Can the World Plastics Industry Put 


THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY today is 
caught in a whirlwind of conflict- 
ing and confusing events. Never 
has an industry moved with such 
vigor into so many applications, 
so many industries. 

But the industry has plenty of 
trouble on its doorstep. French, 
British, and German producers are 
crying for action against U.S. 
“dumping” of polyethylene in 
Europe. And action has begun— 
the French government, in an un- 
precedented move, now has levied 
an import tax against shipments by 
an individual U.S. supplier. 

3ehind the recent furor are cumu- 
lative changes that have been shak- 
ing the industry: 

Companies of all kinds turn- 
ing to plastics, and plants going up 
everywhere. 

Overcapacity and weak prices, 
especially for polyethylene (PE), 
but also for polystyrene and poly- 
vinyl chloride. 

—Fear by segments of the in- 
dustry that reduced prices will cut 
down on needed materials research. 

-Faith by others that low prices 
are just what the industry needs 
to attack new markets. 

And with all this, a major new 
thermoplastic, polypropylene, mak- 
ing elaborate marketing plans. 

¢It Follows — These develop- 
ments are closely related. Plants 
are being built, and newcomers 
have moved into plastics, because 
of the dramatic success of these 
materials. World sales of thermo- 
plastics have doubled in the past 
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five years, sales of thermosets 
(aminos, phenolics, epoxies) have 
increased by 25%. 

With such prospects, it is hardly 
surprising to see tire and textile 
companies, their eyes on diversifi- 
cation, turning to resins, petroleum 
companies setting up plastics divi- 
sions. Nor is it surprising to see 
small countries planning their own 
PE and polystyrene plants. 

But the honeymoon may be over. 
Excess plant capacity has been 
building up everywhere (see poly- 
thylene chart above). Prices have 
weakened, and there are signs that 
the growth rate of several of the 
plastics may be leveling off. 

¢Some Correction—lIs the over- 
capacity temporary? The Finan- 
cial Times suggests in a recent 
study of the industry that the 
worst phase of the situation may 
be corrected by 1965. Several coun- 
tries, including Britain and Japan, 
are revising or “stretching-out” 
their expansion programs. 





THE COVER 


Painting with polyethylene pow- 
der will do little to erase the over- 
supply in world markets, but it 
illustrates the unusual versatility of 
the material and the novel art-kit 
business developed by Revell Inc., 
U.S.A. (IM—May, p60). 

Shown on the cover is a detail 
from a “cityscape” executed in PE 
powder by the noted American 
muralist Ted Gilien. 

















sut the lower prices are prob- 
ably here to stay, say the experts. 
And this can prove both good and 
bad. For some small and middle- 
size companies, the new prices can 
in fact mean a curtailment of re- 
search; for some, even bankruptcy. 
For the chemical giants, it can also 
mean a chance to forge ahead in 
competition with paper, wool, steel, 
and other materials. 


1. A Complex Industry 

The plastics industry is truly 
fabulous—with its scores of poly- 
mers, its hundreds of formulations, 
its stream of newcomers constantly 
coming out of the laboratories. 
Even more fascinating is the fact 
that out of the simplest materials 
—air, water, coal, salt—can come 
such a variety of talents, a replace- 
ment for steel or a competitor for 
tissue paper. 

Though the industry had its start 
almost a century ago, with the in- 
vention of celluloid, serious devel- 
opment came only after World War 
II. Its recent growth owes much to 
three thermoplastics — polyvinyl 
chloride, introduced in 1927; poly- 
styrene, in 1936; polyethylene, in 
1942. 

¢Three Leaders—The versatil- 
ity of these three, accounting for 
35% of world plastics output, has 
attracted capital from many 
sources. Today, and especially in 
the U.S.A., companies of all de- 
scriptions are making plastics. 

In the late 1950s, the excitement 
and investment appeared to be 
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... but world consumption of all plastics 





is still setting new records everywhere... 
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Its House in Order? 


warranted. Large quantities of 
began going into 
housewares, building supplies, pack- 
aging. 

Then, in 1960, the growth rate 
for several segments of the indus- 
try leveled off. But plants continued 
to go up, and they are blueprinted 
far into the future. They are being 
erected not only in Germany, 
Britain and the U.S.A., where plas- 
tics got their start, but in Japan, 
Latin India, as 
elsewhere in Europe. 

ePrices Slide—The resulting 
excess capacity—and the promise 
of even more next year and after— 
began weakening prices of all three 
major thermoplastics by August 
1960. They continued to slide until 
a couple of months ago, when the 
industry began to make a deter- 
mined effort to bolster prices. 

By early November, expert 
opinion in both the U.S. and 
Britain felt certain that prices were 
firming. One British executive told 
INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT that 
if the U.S. price for polystyrene 
held—and it seemed to be firm at 
40 cents a kilo—the other materials 
would stabilize. 

The same British expert ac- 
knowledged that if prices dipped 
further, some of the “smaller un- 
economic plastic works” would have 
to go out of business. 

¢ Two Views—Two sharply con- 
flicting views have emerged in re- 
gard to the new level of prices. The 
big companies, and especially the 
big U.S. chemical companies, are 


plastics toys, 


America, well as 


ready to live with the new prices 

and may even welcome them. 

“These prices had to come down,” 
said one U.S. executive. “We have 
huge markets to conquer. To do 
must be able to move in 
against the raw ma- 
terials.” 


so, we 


cheapest 


European manufacturers take a 
much more gloomy view toward the 
new low prices. They are particu- 
larly incensed about the star per- 
former, polyethylene, and about 
U.S. actions that have helped bring 
PE prices down. 


ll. The Star Performer 

The German chemical industry, 
in particular, is very irate about 
what it calls “the world glut” in 
polyethylene. Here is the plastic 
that suddenly took off like a rocket 
in the 1950s—bypassing both poly- 
styrene and polyvinyl chloride, and 
growing at an average rate of 25% 
a year from 1950 to 1959. 

It is no that 
suddenly decided to build a poly- 
ethylene plant. But sales growth 
leveled off sharply in 1960—due in 
part to the inventory build-up in 
1959, but also because expected 
markets did not materialize. But 
new plants kept going up. 

¢ Dumping—Then prices started 
crumbling. The Germans and the 
sritish, both pioneers in polyethy- 
lene, are finding it difficult to ad- 


wonder everyone 


just to the new level of prices. Prof- 


its are being squeezed, plans for 
expansion and research being re- 
studied. And U.S. companies, they 
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ALL HARSHAW NICKEL 


and 


COPPER PLATING PROCESSES 
OPERATE SUCCESSFULLY 


PROCESSES 
INCLUDED ARE: 


Harshaw Nubrite Bright Nickel 
Harshaw Perglow-(Airglow) Bright Nickel 
Harshaw Perflow Semi-Bright Nickel 


All Harshaw plating processes are versatile. You can operate with 
mechanical or with air agitation. You can use any of these Harshaw 
processes on steel, zinc, brass, or copper interchangeably or 
simultaneously with uniform, excellent results. Write for complete 


information. 


Harshaw Perflow-Pergiow Duplex Nickel 
Harshaw Cynorex Cyanide Bright Copper 


vo" THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


7 


1945 &. 97th St., Cleveland 6G, Ohio 


CABLE ADDRESS: HARSHAW-CLEVELAND 


DAVENTRY, ENGLAND—HARSHAW CHEMICALS LTD. 
LIMOGES, FRANCE—HARSHAW-POULENC-COIFFE S.A. 
UTRECHT, NETHERLANDS—HARSHAW VAN DER HOORN N.V. 





note angrily, are continuing to en- 
large their plant capacities, and 
to dump part of the surplus poly- 
ethylene on the European market. 

Polyethylene prices in Germany 
averaged about 59 cents per kilo- 
gram until last March, when U.S. 
producers began selling there at 
36 cents and less. The amount of 
plastics sold by the Americans in 
Germany was not large, but it was 
enough to give fabricators of plas- 
tics a lever to bring down the price. 

The Germans are aware that 
mass-production techniques give 
the big U.S. producers a natural 
advantage. But they also know that 
the Americans are making nice 
profits on their domestic prices, 
which are in part supported by a 
46% tariff. The Germans, like the 
French and British, are demanding 
stiffer anti-dumping penalties, and 
such penalties are part of Ger- 
many’s 1962 tariff law. 

eAn Attack on Costs—But the 
major effort in all of Europe will 
be aimed at bringing down costs by 
building larger plants. This pattern 
is already taking shape. 

Plastics men still have great con- 
fidence in polyethylene. Sales 
growth probably won’t duplicate 
the pace of the 1950s, but the curve 
is showing life again. In the U.S., 
growth from last year to this is 
expected to amount to about 11%. 

Enhancing the prospects for PE 
are the new formulations and 
modifications now coming out of 
U.S. and European laboratories. 
Polyethylene today is a whole 
family of plastics: One U.S. com- 
pany makes over 150 varieties, each 
tailored for a specific need. 

High-density polyethylene, which 
offers greater strength and heat 
resistance than the conventional 
variety, has been creating new ap- 
plications—heater ducts for autos, 
tops for gas cylinder, giant con- 
tainers, many hardware items. 
With the improvement of blow- 
molding techniques, high-density 
PE also has become a major ma- 
terial in the making of bottles and 
houseware items. 


lll. Vinyl and Styrene 

The two other major thermo- 
plastics—polyvinyl chloride and 
polystyrene — each account for 
about as much resin as polyethy- 


‘lene. But they have been longer 


on the scene, they have moved more 
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cm UJ C L | y ( all-wheel drive ) 


Ree at work in New Zealand 


MODEL TS-14 self-loads... 
maintains high production 
and handles variety of work 
with only one operator 





This versatile ‘‘Euc’’, with heaped load capacity of 20 
cu. yds., has already proven its low cost productive ability 
on several earthmoving projects in New Zealand as it has 
in many other countries. Five leading contractors are 
using their TS-14 scrapers for a wide range of work—on 
steep grades and other adverse conditions that would 
stall other machines. 


For example, an all-wheel drive 
“Twin” has been working on a hous- 
ing project near New Plymouth 
where other scrapers bogged down 
because of soil and weather condi- 
tions. The ‘“‘Euc’”’ not only maintained 
production and got through the 
soft, wet clay and topsoil —it loaded 
itself without assistance from a 
pushier tractor! 


Dealers in principal cities throughout the world will be glad to provide 
information on the Model 1S-14 or other Euclid equipment including 
crawler tractors, rear-dump and bottom-dump haulers, and other 


scraper models. 


EUCLID Te wCTS 


~GENERAL MOTORS OVERSEAS OPERATIONS - 1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., U.S.A. 
EUCLID (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED + Newhouse, Lanarkshire, Scotland ra 
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gradually, and they therefore are 
not faced with so serious a glut. 

¢In Building—In recent years 
polyvinyl chloride has been mak- 
ing an impressive contribution to 
home and industrial building. Large 
quantities of PVC and other vinyls 
now are used for flooring, water 
barriers, electrical insulation. Rigid 
PVC is makirg firm gains in the 
manufacture of pipe. 

Vinyl resins also are being used 
to coat steel, wood, concrete, and 
gypsum board (IM—Mar, p33). 
And special vinyl] formulations may 
soon be used for making hot-water 
as well as cold-water pipe. 

Despite these developments— 
and perhaps because of them— 
polyvinyl chloride has been the 
victim of a certain amount of over- 
capacity. Two price cuts last year 
brought the U.S. price per kilo 
down from 52 cents to 41 cents. 

« Many Styrene Makers—During 
the last few years, polystyrene has 
trailed only polyethylene in rate of 
growth. In 1950, only six countries 
were making it: the U.S., Canada, 
Britain, West Germany, Italy, and 
Sweden. Today at least 20 coun- 
tries are producing polystyrene, 
including such newcomers as India, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, and Israel. 

World consumption last year 
amounted to 500,000 tons, but plant 
capacity soon will be near 850,000 
tons. And despite the sales impetus 
created recently by the improve- 
ment of styrene formulations, it 
appears unlikely that demand will 
catch up with supply until 1963 

Polystyrene has found its big- 
gest market in moldings of every- 
thing from toys and bottles to the 
trays and compartments of re- 
frigerators. Styrene foam also 
serves as insulation in refriger- 
ators. 

Sales have gone up partially be- 
cause of polystyrene’s special prop- 
erties—light weight, color adapt- 
ability, freedom from taste and 
odor—but also because the plastic 
has been and remains one of the 
cheapest plastics. 

eAdvent of ABS—Styrene’s 
market outlook recently has been 
greatly improved through the de- 
velopment of acrylonitrile-buta- 
diene-styrene (ABS). The com- 
posite polymer is comparatively 
easy to process and has excellent 
properties: impact strength, hard- 
ness, rigidity, and usefulness in a 
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broad range of temperatures. 

Increasing quantities of ABS 
pipe are now going into municipal 
water services, sprinkler systems, 
natural gas and petroleum lines, 
irrigation and electrical conduit. 
Other applications include tele- 
phone hand sets, automobile dash- 
boards, typewriter cases. 


IV. New Contender 


There is no imposing overcapac- 
ity in polypropylene—merely be- 
cause this versatile thermoplastic, 
with many of the same advantages 
as high-density polyethylene, has 
not been around long enough. 

But the world industry is con- 
cerned about the threat of over- 
capacity. These developments tell 
why: U.S. 1961 capacity of 80,- 
000 tons scheduled to go to 210,000 
tons by 1963; plants being ex- 
panded this year in Italy; and 
plants going up in Japan, Germany, 
Britain, France, and Sweden. 

eImposing Tonnage—Experts 
expect polypropylene capacity to 
amount to 500,000 tons within a 
few years. This is an imposing 
prospect, for a product that gradu- 
ated from Montecatini’s labora- 
tories only four years ago. 

Polypropylene has created such 
interest, reports Modern Plastics, 
because it is “a low-cost product 
with high-price properties.” It has 
greater heat resistance than other 
large volume thermoplastics, and 
it is said to be more capable of 
being tailored to various end uses. 

Applications include a wide range 
of rigid moldings, monofilament 
made into rope and bristles, film 
and sheeting for various purposes. 
The broadest future market, ex- 
perts say, will be in fibers for 
everything from tires to clothes. 

e¢The Outlook—What is hap- 
pening to polypropylene and ABS 
today is symptomatic of all the 
plastics. These new materials have 
unlimited possibilities; theoretic- 
ally, they can be designed and 
priced to displace almost all the 
natural materials. 

But because they have great 
growth potential—and because they 
can be made from the simplest 
raw materials—they invite specu- 
lation. Excess plant capacity and 
price pressure will be a part of the 
picture for some years and the in- 
dustry may have to adjust itself to 
minimal returns. @ 


con TReaot. 


Contact your closest 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
representative 
for more information 


AFRICA 


Covpt--Mexendria, Box 538: 
. Biagini 
Union of South Africa— 

Johannesburg, Box 584: 

R. T. Urquhart & Co. (Pty) Ltd. 
Federation of Rhodesia and Katanga 
Province, Republic of the Congo— 

Khwe, Northern Rhodesia, Box 580 

T. Urquhart (Central Africa) Ltd. 


MIDDLE EAST 


israel—Tel-Aviv, Box 632: 
Joseph Roszgold & Co., Ltd. 
Lebanon—Bierut, Box 4294: 
The United Engineering Co. 
Turkey—!stanbul: 
uhey! Decan & Company 


FAR EAST 


Australia—Camperdown, 4 Box 21: 
Electric Control & Engr. Ltd 
Ceylon—Colombo, Box 1061: 
The British Electric Co., Ltd. 
British Crown Colony—Hong Kong, 
Box 24: Yu Tung Tai Ltd. 
Japan—Ohta-Ku, Tokyo, 36-4,1-Chome, 
Chofu-Minemachi: 
Nippon Automatic Control Company 
Korea—Seoul, Box Kwanghwamun 3 
Korea Industrial Corporation 
on -- Ee 510 paenare Sates. 
Ermita, A. Chittick & Co., 
Singapore—12 South Quay: 
echanical & Combustion Engr. Co. 
Taiwan—Taipei, 93 \ eat Shan Road 
North, Section 2 
Wm. Hunt & Co. (international) Inc 


EUROPE 


Austria—Salzburg, Franz Josef Strasse 3 
Austronik G. B. H. 
Bel ium—Brussels, 
4 Rue de L’Association 
Bureau Technique International 
Brussels 4-62 Rue Joseph I! 
Metal Industries Europe, S.A 
Brussels 14, 
1026-1048 Chaussee de Louvain 
Ets. Henkart, Van Veisen & 
Laqureux, S.A. 
France—Montreuil (Seine), 
Rue Francois Arago, Societe des 
Comptois Imex-France, 
Germany—Munchen 
ht ty ot A Strasse 164 
Omni Ray GmbH 
Italy—Milano, Box 3988: 
Bay &C.S.p A. 
Genoa, Corso Andrea Podesta 12-1 
Coraima 
Netherlands—Haariem, 
Mauritsstraat 5-7 
Bureau Technique International 
's Gravenhage, Spui 27 
Metal Industries Europe, S.A 
Voorhurg, Paradysstraat 92, 
1R.C. A, 


Sweden—Stockholm, S:t Ereksplian 7 
A. B. Impuls 
Stockholm, Harjedalsgotan 138 
Teleinstrument, AB 

Switzerland—Zurich, Dufourstrasse 56 
Omni Ray Ag. 

United Kingdom—Bedford 
Brookhirst Igranic Ltd. 

ae Kip (o~--F peeaal Yorks 

imited 


NORTH AMERICA 


Canada—2300 Lawrence Avenue East, 
Scarborough, Ontario 
Cutler-Hammer Canada Limited 
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Warehouse conveyor control or complex 
electronic apparatus... 


Cutler-Hammer supplies the best 


Tuustrated is a section of a 
mile-long conveyor system 


that adjusts speed to meet 
changing seasonal demands in 
a warehouse. A console oper- 
ator pushes buttons to route 
materials to one of 23 loading 
spots automatically. 

This kind of practical auto- 
mation is a_ specialty 
Cutler-Hammer engineers. Pro- 
vision is always built in for up- 
dating, but the installed sys- 
tem is never made more com- 
plex than is necessary. 


with - 


Cutler-Hammer systems en- 
gineering experience runs the 
gamut from warehouse con- 
veyor systems to complex in- 
stallations for primary metal 
production, newspaper press 
drive controls and advanced 
electronic fields such as sur- 
face radar detection systems 
for airports. 

Whatever your control prob. 
lem may be—no matter how 
simple or complex— your local 
Cutler-Hammer man will be 
happy to work with you. 


WHAT’S NEW? ASK... 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


Noise Figure Measurement— Here are typical 
high precision electronic test instruments you 
can get from Cutler-Hammer. Also parametric 
amplifiers, power oscillators, electronic gag- 
ing instruments and systems. 


| oF 


International, 270 N. 12th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Cable Address: CUTLER-MILWAUKEE 
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How buyer of tires in large 


quantities can save money 


If you buy tires in large quantities, Gates 
can help you reduce your costs two ways: 
1. Gates Tires, shipped direct from the 
factory, cost you less. You can buy large 
quantities at ¢@ substantial reduction in 
cost 

2. Gates Tires give you extra long, money- 
saving tire life under the most severe con- 
ditions and are fully guaranteed against 


defects in workmanship and materials 


Gates Overseas, S.A. 


Apartado 4284, © anama, Republic of Panama 


Gates pioneered the use of nylon and 
cold rubber — developments that make 
tires virtually blow-out proof, longer 
wearing and capable of being recapped 
repeatedly. 


You can get Gates Tires in all sizes 
for passenger vehicles, trucks, buses and 
tractors. The next time you need tires, 
save money by writing or wiring Gates 
Overseas, S.A.; or contact your local 
Gates Distributor. Y our inquiry will bring 
an immediate reply 


x9es 


Quality tires for more than 40 years 


“f 


SU yyy) -, 


GATES TIRE 
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ADDING TO THE STRENGTH OF TAIWAN INDUSTRY... 


chia 


Taiwan's growing indus- 
trial strength is reflected 
by the growth of its 
electric power capacity. 





709,000 KW 
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NAN PU 


1952 


1957 1961 


140,000 NEW KILOWATTS 
POWERED BY C-E STEAM 


Another major step forward in Taiwan Power 
Company’s continuing expansion program: the 
purchase of a 970,000-pound-per-hour C-E steam 
generator to turn a 140,000-kilowatt capacity 
turbo-generator. 


Up, Up, Up 

In 1945, war damage had reduced Taiwan’s electric 
generating capacity to a mere 53,000 kilowatts. By 
1952, this was restored to 300,000 kilowatts. The 
capacity doubled in 1957 — and today stands at 
approximately 709,000 kilowatts. 

The new C-E boiler, to be completed in 1963 at 
the Nan Pu Station*, will be one of the largest in 


the country. Utilizing the fuel-saving reheat design, 
it will operate at 1005F and will be able to deliver 
steam at a pressure of 2150 pounds per square inch. 


C-E around the World 

In Taiwan, C-E equipment is vital in producing the 
power to strengthen an agrarian economy with 
expanding diversified industries. This is typical 
of C-E’s contributions throughout the free world— 
from Europe to the Far East and from Canada to 
Latin America—wherever progress is being made. 

C-E will be glad to discuss your steam needs, 
whether they are large or small. For information, 
write to the Export Department in New York. 


. en 


Associates, licensees and representatives throughout the free world 


COMBUSTION f 


ENGINEERING 


C-337 


Export Department: 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. : 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING ANL RELATED EQUIPMENT; NUCLEA® REACTORS; PAPER MILL EQUIPMENT; PULVERIZERS; FLASH DRYING SYSTEMS; PRESSURE VESSELS; SOM PIPE 
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This is Where the Power 
is Built into 


NORDBERG 


DIESEL ENGINES 


Thirty years of research and development experience in 

the heavy machinery field were focused on the design 

and manufacture of internal combustion engines when, 

in 1915, Nordberg became the first American manufacturer 
of large, heavy duty diesels. 

From this unique and specialized engine building experience, 
there have evolved many exclusive engineering achievements. 
Today, Nordberg builds the largest line of heavy duty 

diesel engines in the western hemisphere . . . in sizes from 

10 to over 12,000 horsepower in a single engine. 


NLM 


NORDBERG MFG. CO., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Coble Address: NORDBERG Fig ees 
LONDON: 19 Curzon St., W. 1 oe rw J an ae = ——— ich ‘ _s 
aaa NORDBERGPea 
MEXICO, D.F.: Dolores 3 ALI NL SH, WORLD ov 
Represented in principal trading areas throughout the world ae A 
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A WORLD-WIDE 
NETWORK 

PLUS 
ITALIAN 
HOSPITALITY 
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An extensive network of services 

linking Europe, North and South America, 
Africa Asia, and Australia, 

with regular direct flights 

and well-timed connections 


The fastest, most modern 
and comfortable jetliners: 
SUPER DC-8 JET AND CARAVELLE JET, 
powered by famous Rolls-Royce engines. 


Plus... 
ALITALIA offers you 
an exclusive service renowned 
Z® and appreciated throughout the world: 
the WINGED ARROW SERVICE 
which adds to your trip 


a unique atmosphere 
of Italian elegance and charm. 


Your Travel Agent is an expert: 
call him today and let him plan 
your next trip by ALITALIA 


ALITALIA = 
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In recent times, no other country in the world 
has undergone such a rapid industrial ex 
pansion os Japan. For the past eight years, 
the show-window for this remarkable industrial 
development has been the bi-annual Osaka 
International Trade Fair. Since 1954, the 
amount of business contracted here has soared 
more than 18 times between 26 countries. 
Truly Jopan, as never before, offers 
horizons for traders... at the 
Osako International Trade Fair. 


new 


world 1962 


OSAKA 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 


April 5— 25, 1962 
OSAKA INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR COMMISSION 


Uchihonmachi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan 
Cable Address: “NIPPONFAIR OSAKA” 
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Quality since 1875 


BIGNESS IS OUR BUSINESS 


it takes a big company to handle giant-sized jobs like mak 
generator. It takes a precision-minded, quality 
transistors. And it takes a well-managed, 
is this type of organization 


ng a 220,000 KVA s 
conscious company to produce millions 
smooth-running organization to do bot 


Large or small if it’s electrical Toshiba manufactures products of the 


highest auality 
uniformity and reliability to meet the exacting standards demanded by world 


TOKYO SHIBAURA ELECTRIC CO., LTD. tokyo, Japan 
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BOAC makes me feel I’m the only Mrs. Smith 


Like my friends said, they take just as much care over the little things as the big ones. Nothing is too 


much trouble. And everyone is so thoughtful and attentive. If you haven't flown a lot, you’re more 


than ever glad to be treated like a somebody. Which you are, of course. And BOAC never forgets it. 


You’re someone special by B e 0) « A-( 


ON FIRST CLASS, LOW-COST TOURIST OR ECONOMY CLASS SERVICES 
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f NEW BOOKS - { 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS IN MEX- 
ICO, by Rafael Martinez de Escobar, 
for the trader 
It covers the laws gov- 


is a useful reference 
and investor. 
erning business and industry—immi- 
gration, legal status of aliens, corpora- 
tions, and labor. Exposition 
386 Park Avenue South, 
York 16, N. Y. 


taxes 
Press Inc., 
New 
$4.00. 


196 pages, 


INTERNATIONAL CONVERSION 
TABLES, by Stephen Naft and Ralph 
DeSola, covers international weights 
and measures with particular emphasis 
on the Russian, British and American 
systems. The major portion of the 
book is devoted to 
length, area, volume, and weight pre- 


conversions of 


sented both in the form of conversion 
factors and as easy-reference tables. 
A complete index lists all special units 
used by many nations of the world 
and English and metric con- 
version Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, 124 E. 30th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 372 pages, $7.50. 


gives 


factors. 


What are the practical alternatives— 
What 
that 
automation? 


if any—to automation now? 
has happened in companies 
pioneered the shift to 
These and other questions § are 
answered in NEW CONCEPTS IN 
MANUFACTURING  MANAGE- 
MENT—an AMA progress report on 
men, machines and organization at the 
present stage of the “second industrial 
revolution.” American Management 
Assn., 1515 Broadway, New York 36, 
N. Y. $4.50. 


HOW TO SELL WELL: The Art and 
Science of Professional Salesmanship, 
by James F. Bender, is at once a de- 
scription of “the profession” and a 
self-training manual. The author dis- 
cusses how to use time efficiently, 
find a market-minded company to 
work for, develop a creative sales 
presentation. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 269 pages, $4.95. 


Recommended Reading 


ORGANIZED EXECUTIVE AC- 
TION: Decision-making, Communi- 
cation and Leadership, by Henry H. 
Albers, shows how the functional 
areas of management relate to the 
planning process, and discusses the 
social foundations of authority, the 
relationship between property and 
power, and the question of managerial 
responsibility. Executive development 
and the future of electronic comput- 
ers in solving problems are also cov- 
ered. John Wiley & Sons Inc., 440 
Park Avenue Souti, New York 1, 
N. Y. 604 pages, $8.50. 


J oirectories, REFERENCES | 


A new bibliographic service — 
FICHERO BIBLIOGRAFICO HIS- 
PANOAMERICANO—provides up- 
to-date coverage of new books pub- 
lished in the Spanish 
the Western Hemisphere—Mexico 
Central and South America, the 
Caribbean. Listings include name of 
author, title, source and price. R. R. 
Bowker Co., 62 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Subscription 
price $7.00 per year for 4 issues. 


language in 


Business International's new study 
called FINANCING FOREIGN 
OPERATIONS, lists public and pri- 
vate capital sources available in major 
financial centers and tells how—and 
at what cost—firms may obtain these 
funds to finance fixed assets, operating 
expenses, sales and exports. Business 
International, 200 Park Avenue, New 
York 3, N. Y., 113 pages, $50.00. 


The 1961-62 DIRECTORY OF 
AMERICAN FIRMS OPERATING 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, com- 
piled by Juvenal L. Angel, is now 
available. Divided into two sections: 
an international geographical distri- 
bution of over 2,300 firms operating 
in individual countries, plus an alpha- 
betical index giving the firm’s address 
in the U.S., name of the president and 
executive in charge of foreign opera- 
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tions. World Trade & Academy Press 
Inc., 50 E. 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y. 206 pages, $17.50. 


i REPORTS, PAMPHLETS | 


FUEL CELLS—POWER FOR THE 
FUTURE, a report prepared by re- 
Harvard Business 
School, provides a technical and eco- 


searchers at the 


nomic appraisal of the electrochemi- 
cal fuel cell and the impact its success 
would have on industry. Fuel Cell 
Research P.O. Box 157, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 160 pages, 
$18.75. 


Associates, 


More on Programmed Instruction 
PROGRAMMED LEARNING 
is the outcome of a recent seminar 
at which representatives of two U.S. 
companies, Eastman Kodak and IBM, 
presented and discussed their attempts 
to develop and use programmed in- 
struction in their training programs. 
The Foundation for Research on Hu- 
Behavior, 1141 f 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 179 pages, 
$3.00. Also... . Porter Henry & 
Company, Inc. will send you their 
booklet, CAN TEACHING MaA- 
CHINES TEACH SALESMEN?, 
which demonstrates how “automated 
learning” works. Henry & 
Company Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


man Catherine 


Porter 


OVERSEAS—a new magazine de- 
voted to the field of international 
education and the exchange of stu- 
dents—is published each month from 
September through May by the /nsti- 
tute of International Education, 800 
2nd Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A new ICC report, DISTRIBUTION 
LOOKS AHEAD, surveys the rapid 
evolution of selling techniques, new 
methods in use and the introduction 
of old methods into new sectors of 
distributive trades. 82 pages, $1.50 
U. S. Council, International Chamber 
of Commerce Inc., 103 Park Avenue, 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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“And I shall see before I die 
The palms and temples of the south” 


Today’s poets—and anyone else, for that matter— 
can: see not only those sights but many more, and 
with greater ease than even a decade ago. Most of the 
fabled cities of antiquity, in both hemispheres, are 
becoming easy and convenient to get to. Try to visit 
a favorite one if you are on a business trip nearby 
(unless you are lucky enough to see more than one 
on a world tour). 

Here are four “lost cities”—each a special jewel 
of a traveler’s itinerary, each accessible, and each 
unspoiled as yet by too many tourists. 


Angkor in Cambodia, Petra in Jordan, Chichen 
Itza and Uxmal in Yucatan have all been partially 
cleaned up and restored. Part of the interest of 
visiting them, in fact, is to see the restoration work 
in progress. But there are still places on each site 
where you can pick up a potsherd or two and enjoy 
the sight of the ruins as the first explorers saw them. 

Each of these cities was the center of a unique 
culture that disappeared more or less mysteriously. 
Petra, once the hub of the Arabian caravan trade, 
became a legend when it was abandoned at the Moslem 
conquest. Angkor and the Yucatan temples remained 
lost in steaming tropic jungle. 


Angkor, the ancient capital of the Khmer empire, 
is only two hours’ flight from Bangkok. You fly to 
the nearby city of Siem Riep. Try to take a plane 
that circles the whole site, which covers a large area. 

The temple of Angkor Wat is surrounded by a 
huge moat which you cross by a bridge in the form 
of a snake. Inside are the famous bas-reliefs, sinu- 
ously Indian in feeling, including the celebrated battle 
of the men and the monkeys. 

Though French architects have cleared much of the 
forest away (it is being done by modern machinery 
under the guidance of a young man called Jean Laur), 
the city of Angkor Thom is still partly overgrown. 
Here are the five great gateways carved with enig- 
matically smiling faces. 

Try to go to another temple, Banteai Srei, about 
30 km north. This is regarded by some as the most 
perfect of all the Khmer shrines. Miniature and 
feminine, it is the perfect foil to Angkor Wat. 

You can stay at the Grand Hotel in Siem Riep, 
which formerly took visitors to the ruins by elephant. 
Modern tourists go by the more prosaic taxi or 
pedicab. There is also a new motel just opposite the 
ruins. If you stay here you have a chance to see 
Angkor at all times of day. Try to stay a few days. 


If you are in the Middle East in April or early fall, 


try to make a trip to Petra. Many people fly from 
Beirut to Maan in south Jordan, spend the night in 
Petra, and fly back next day. Or you can fly from 
Amman or Cairo. From Maan, you drive to an out- 
post of Petra called Elji. Then you travel the time- 
honored way by donkey or on horseback through the 
Sik, the cleft leading to the city. (Current talk of build- 
ing a road into Petra horrifies the aficionados.) The 
sight of the pink-glowing “Treasury” building as you 
emerge from the Sik is unforgettable. 

For most tourists, Petra is all the travel agents 
say it is—except that it is not only rose-red but many 
other colors too. This is a rock-hewn city of variegated 
sandstone with stripes of orange, white, and blue 
impossible to imagine occurring in stone. Every 
hilltop has its monuments, Graeco-Roman in style, 
modified by the genius of the Nabateans. Little 
formal excavation has been done, but you can watch 
digging going on at the amphitheater. 

Stay overnight at Petra—two nights, if you can. A 
hotel has now been put up in the city, so most travelers 
no longer have to sleep in caves or tents. 

When in the neighborhood try to see Jarash, with 
its unique oval forum of Ionic columns. This is a 
day’s visit and must be done from Amman or 
Jerusalem. 


Unlike many Mayan sites, Chichen Itza and Uxmal 
are no longer shrouded in forest. The great courts 
have well-kept lawns, and you can admire how 
pyramids, palaces, and mausoleums were massed 
around them. 

Both sites are easily reached from Mexico City, 
Guatemala, or New Orleans. You can fly to Merida, 
then go on by train or car. There are fine hotels 
within walking distance of the ruins. 

The Mayans built their temple cities around natural 
wells whenever they could find them. Chichen Itza 
has a famous well where virgins and warriors were 
thrown in, and where treasure was discovered. 

Aztec influence follows on Mayan at Chichen Itza, 
as you can tell from the many representations of the 
plumed serpent, Quetzalcoatl. An afternoon’s ride 
away is Uxmal, an all-Mayan ruin. Uxmal was built 
three times (the name means thrice), and you can see 
how each successive pyramid was built around the last. 
Sculptures and bas-reliefs abound here as at Chichen 
Itza, but at Uxmai the style is more sophisticated and 
graceful. 


You will want to read up before and after your 
trip. There are plenty of good books on the individual 
sites. For a first-class background to these and other 
lost civilizations, and for superb pictures, get hold of 
The Dawn of Civilization (ed. Stuart Piggott, London 
and New York, 1961). 
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Patterns of Product Growth in a 


Business Week 








Average Annual Rate of Growth 


Product or 
Industry 


Titanium 
Polyethylene 
Polyester Resins 
Air Conditioners 
Textile Glass 
Fibers 
Jet Fuel 
Synthetic Fibers 
Elec. Coffee 
Mokers 
Clothes Dryers 
Electronics * 
Air Transport 
Power Mowers 
Melamine Resins 
Styrene Plastics 
Anhydrous Ammonia 
Antibiotics 
Detergents 
Vitamins 
Plastics 
Liquef, Pet. Gas 
Aluminum 
Electric Shavers 
Plywood, Soft 
Magnesium 


53.0% 
37.7 
37.3 
23.0 


22.4 
19.7% 
18,7 


18.4 
147 
14.3 
14.2 
13.4 
12.3 
12.1 
11.9 
11.8 
117 
11.5 


Life Insurance* 

Frozen Foods 

Dishwashers 

Disposals 

Electric Power 

Ethical Drugs* 

Formaldehyde 

Natural Gas 

Instruments 

Synthetic Rubber 

Newsprint 

Chemicals 

Wood Pulp 

Elec. Apparatus 

Machine Tools* 

Textbooks 

San. & Tissue 
Paper 

Ethy! Alcohol 

Fertilizers 

Indus. Machinery 

Urea Resins 

Motor. Fuel 

Fine Paper 

Soft Drinks 

Bag Paper 

Gless Containers 

*Dollar Sales 


10 Years 5 Years 
1950-60 1955-60 


—6.3% 
27.1 
33.4 

4.4 


18.7 
9.3 
12.3 


5.9 
— 2.0 
11.3 
8.8 
67 


#1952-1960 


10 Years 
1950-60 


Product or 
Industry 


Building Board 3.9% 
Passenger Car 

Tires 3.9 
Petroleum 3.8 
Printing Paper 3.6 
Paper & Board 3.5 
Cement 3.5 
Sulfuric Acid 3.3 
Explosives 3.2 
Shipping 

Containers 
Lamps & Bulbs 
Gypsum Wallboard 
Fiat Glass 
Copper 
Cigarettes 
Synthetic Tire 

Cord 
Radio Sets 
Alcoholic 

Beverages 
Metal Cans 
Home Freezers 
Air Furnaces 
Truck & Bus Tires 
Autos 
Railroad Freight 
Steel 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Textile Fibers 
Sulfur 
Zine 
Building Paper 
Cotton 
Trucks & Buses 
Lumber 
Soft Coal 
Washing Machines 
Ammonium Sulphate — 2.6 
TV Sets —2.8 
Pipe Tob. & Snuff —3.0 
lead —3.0 
Natural Rubber —4,0 
Silk —4,0 
Wool —4.5 
Refrigerators —5.6 
Home Oil Burners —5.7 
Inner Tubes —7.0 
Soep —8.2 
Hard Coal —8.6 
Wheel Tractors —11.6 
Cotton Tire Cord —18.2 
Electric lroners —21.8 


5 Years 
1955-60 


1.8% 


1.6 
2.4 
37 
2.6 
1.4 
2.5 
4.0 


17 
1.9 
0.2 
27 
2.7 
37 


—3.2 
3.9 


3.3 

1.3 
—1.0 
—2.8 
—0.3 
—3.4 
—17 
—4.4 
0.3 
—67 
—3.0 
—3.3 
—3.3 
—0.8 
—0.8 
—1.8 
— 2.6 
— 5.0 
—5.8 
—53.9 
—2.6 
— 5.2 
—5.5 
—9.0 
—0.5 
—3.5 
—11.8 
07 
—$.2 
—62 
—15.0 
— 15.0 
—16.5 


Data: U. S. Dept. of Commerce; 


David L. Babson & Co. 
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Business ata Glance 


U.S. Business Trend 


Despite the healthy rise in the index at left, 
there’s been disappointment in U.S. business, 
Capacity remains more than ample, prices 
steady to weak. Strikes hurt auto output; steel 
has not boomed as expected. International 
worries, too. So businessmen as well as con- 
sumers have held to a very cautious spending 
policy. But as IM went to press, auto sales were 
up and a strong December was in prospect, 


Dynamic Market 


The table at left reflects a distinctive feature 
of a dynamic economy: Products that were 
once fast-growing tend to slow as markets be- 
come saturated or substitutes appear, while 
new products constantly jostle their way to 
the fore. 

The year-to-year growth rate for a product 
or service should be one of the first points 
studied by the investor, whether he is thinking 
of going into the business or merely buying 
shares. This list reports on product patterns 
in the U.S.A. only, but the lessons can be ap- 
plied almost anywhere. For example: Most 
American homes have clothes washers now, 
so the growth rate is declining; but in Europe, 
the washing machine is on a fast growth curve, 
On the other hand, only recently have U.S, 
housewives begun to install dishwashers -- and 
that curve rose fast in the late 1950s, 

Other product stories are told in the table, 
Note the disappointment of titanium after an 
initial boom; the steady expansion of text- 
books; market saturation in TV and electric 
ironers; how liquefied petroleum gas and 
natural gas move up while petroleum and coal 
lag. Soap’s poor showing is due to the inroads 
of detergents, not lack of interest in cleanli- 
ness. Aluminum makes gains at the expense 
of copper aad steel, and synthetic rubber gains 
on natural. But note that physical growth does 
not always mean profits: Despite air travel’s 
growth, earnings experience of the carriers 
has been poor. 

The growth rates in the table are under- 
stated because the starting points — 1950 and 
1955 — were boom years while the terminal 
year — 1960 — was not. Indeed, slower growth 
for many products in the 1955-1960 period 
reflects a slower-growing economy generally. 
But note the many products that consistently 
grew faster than total U.S. industrial produc- 
tion, which rose 4% for the decade as a whole 
and 2% in the latter half. Worth special at- 
tention are the few whose growth was faster 
in 1955-1960 than it was for the ten-year span, 

There are dishwashers, drugs, textbooks, 
paper, explosives, radio sets, alcohol and 
cigarettes. Apparently the tensions of the late 
1950s were good for the smoking and liquor 
industries, 
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Heisser Kaffee im Wagen: Germans 
now will be making the acquaintance 
of American-style drive-in restaurants. 
California’s A & W Root Beer Co., 
operator of 2,800 such eating places in 
the U.S. and Canada, recently opened 
one at Mannheim on the north-south 
autobahn. 


More cans: Britain apparently will be 
turning to cans for packaging its motor 
oil. A survey of 309 filling stations by 
the British Market Research Bureau 
reveals that 62% of dealers prefer 
cans, 21% bottles, 3% alternative 
materials, 14% don’t care. 


Auto bank: The private car for busi- 
ness purposes-——and perhaps even for 
some personal uses—may be on its 
way off U.S. streets if Hertz Corp. has 
its way. This leading rent-a-car serv- 
ice now is offering to pay U.S. motor- 
ists 15% more than the market price 
for their used autos, if they will then 
use the acquired credit to rent cars from 
Hertz offices throughout the world. 
The “Auto Bank Plan” recently was 
introduced in several U.S. cities, and 
it is expected to be extended to other 
areas. 


Aid for Asia-Africa: Israel each year 
is doubling its business with countries 
of Asia and Africa, a Foreign Ministry 
spokesman reports. In the last three 
years, Israeli companies did $400-mil- 
lion of business with the two-continent 
area; 2,000 Asians and Africans at- 
tended advanced study courses in 
Israel, and over 400 Israeli experts 
went on missions to Asia and Africa. 


Pesticide wanted: The Egyptian gov- 
ernment is offering a $2,500 prize for 
an inexpensive spray for cotton worms, 
which are ruining 30% of the crop, 
causing damage of $50-million. 


Power sources: A 10,500-hp turbine 
and jet-engine combination has con- 
vincingly demonstrated its efficiency 
as a prime mover in a year’s service 
in gas compression. The joint U.S. 
developers of the system, Cooper-Bes- 
semer Corp. and Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft, are so heartened by the perform- 


> 
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ance of the unit that they plan on 
offering similar power plants, ranging 
from 340 to 15,000 hp, for driving 
pumps, electric generators, and air 
compressors. The prototype unit op- 
erated at a station of the Columbia 
Gas System, Kentucky, for about 
$21.70/hp/year, and its jet ran 6,500 
hours without overhaul. 


More Red meat: Slaughter-house ma- 
chinery valued at $31-million has been 
sold to the Soviet Union by the Alfa- 
Laval group of Sweden’s AB Separa- 
tor. The equipment, scheduled for 
delivery in 1962-63, will equip 17 
complete slaughter houses. They will 
have a combined output of 425,000 
tons, more than Sweden’s entire meat 
and pork production. 


Development halted: Bauxite du Midi, 
a subsidiary of Aluminum Ltd. of 
Canada, is calling a halt to its Boke 
alumina and bauxite project, after it 
was unable to agree with the Guinea 
government on a solution for the 
project’s financial problems. 


Bold venture: The Caribbean island 
of Curacao will spend $100-million in 
a 10-year construction program to en- 
courage large-scale investment by U.S. 
and European business. Two-thirds of 
the capital will come from the Nether- 
lands, which is a partner with Curacao 
and Surinam in the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands. Projects will include 
deepening of Willemsted harbor to 
accommodate large ships, a bridge 
across the harbor entrance, and new 
freight and passenger facilities at Ples- 
man Airport. 


Self-service fuel: An automatic vend- 
ing machine recently installed near 
Southampton, England, dispenses a 
mixture of petroleum and gasoline for 
motor-scooters and other two-stroke 
engines. The machine is made by a 
Dutch firm, Koppens Automatic Inter- 
national NV. 


Better insulation: An improved insula- 
tion for heated appliances—washing 
machines, home dryers, dishwashers— 
has been developed by U.S.A.’s Owens- 


Corning Fiberglas Corp. The AFH- 
300 Series insulation, a fine-fibered re- 
silient Fiberglas blanket, is said to have 
excellent thermal and _ acoustical 
properties. 


Fight against age: Monsanto Chemical 
Co.’s 1esearch on arresting the physio- 
logical process of aging has shown so 
much progress that it is now being 
subsidized by the U.S. National Insti- 
tutes of Health. By changing the 
amino acid balance in diets of young 
chicks, scientists have been able to 
suspend physiological development for 
six to nine months. Though Monsanto 
won’t speculate on the ramifications of 
the work, the long-range hope is that 
it will produce an important thera- 
peutic tool for mankind. 


Wine quality: Some New York experts 
are discounting the promise of the 
1961 French wine harvest, Business 
Week reports. They say that the 1961 
vintage will be slow in maturing, and 
even if quality is good, the quantity 
will be small and prices will be high. 
The reds of the highly-regarded 1959 
vintage, the same experts say, are still 
too young to drink. They prefer the 
1952s and 1953s. 


Tools for India: A fourth machine tool 
plant for India is under consideration, 
Metalworking Production reports. The 
country already has two machine tool 
plants in production and a third in 
the process of being built. 


Canned cocktails: Mixed alcoholic 
beverages in metal cans now are being 
test marketed in Flicrida, U.S.A., by 
Continental Beverage Inc. The com- 
pany claims these advantages for spir- 
its in cans: fast chilling and cold re- 
tention, light weight, unbreakability. 


Household desalter: A salt water con- 
verter about the size of a table is under 
development by U.S.A.’s General Elec- 
tric Co. The device works at normal 
air pressure and below the boiling 
point of water, and it is designed to 
make drinkable water from any con- 
taminated supply. It needs no opera- 
tor and has ‘only one moving part. 
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Your link with Alcoa, world’s largest producer of aluminium: Alcoa 
International # For high-quality aluminium in any form and expert technical assist- 
ance based on production, development and research leadership for over 73 years, call on 
Alcoa International, world-wide source for all products of Aluminum Company of Americ 


or write Department 1900-M ... 
ALCOA INTERNATIONAL, INC., 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Subsidiary of Aluminum Company of America 
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BUSINESS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD DEPENDS ON BURROUGHS 





TOYOTA MOTOR SALES Co., Ltd., of S «/) 
Nagoya City reports on this modern, 4 ] 7 


highly automated Burroughs equipment 


"NEW BURROUGHS ELECTRONIC BOOKKEEPING MACHINE AND AUTO- 
MATIC READER CUT OUR INSTALLMENT ACCOUNTING TIME BY OVER 57%’ 


“The manual! listing of installment accounts receivable balance and other valuable information. They also 
balances was tedious and was causing costly, time- relay data to each other. Together, they produce the 
consuming mistakes. We then purchased a Burroughs trial balance and provide the new statements when 
Sensitronic bookkeeping machine and companion equip- required—all automatically. So efficient are these 
ment, the Automatic Reader. By electronically scanning machines that accounting time has been reduced by 
magnetic stripes containing stored data, these electronic more than 57‘;.’’ Motoya Kamiya, Toyota Motor 


marvels enable each account to remember its own Sales Co., Ltd., Nagoya City, Japan. 





GERMANY 
SINGER Nahmaschinen A. G. (Sewing machines 
reports from Frankfurt, ‘““Using Burroughs Sen- 
sitronic electronic bookkeeping machines, we 
combine the receivables accounting of our seven 








BANCO COMERCIAL E INDUSTRIAL DO BRASIL, 
S. A., reports, ““Burroughs accounting machines 
have made it possible for us to handle.our ever 
increasing volume of business with the same 


offices into one controlled, central operation.’ number of employees in our accounting section.” 


i 1 CALL YOUR BURROUGHS MAN —The Burroughs representative in your area 
UU Y’ I ad © ‘ é ey would be pleased to discuss with you the newest accounting techniques 

to help you adapt Burroughs cost-cutting accounting systems to 
your busine For his address, consult your directory or write to: 
Burroughs Corporation, International Division, Detroit 32, Mich., U.S.A 
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